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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
B Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
R Parros—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

During Passion Week Dr. Bachhoffner will give his Popular 
Lecture on Descriptive Astronomy, splendidly Lilustrated 
with Dissolving Diagrams, daily at Three, and at Eight 
o'clock in the Evenings, except Good Friday and Saturday 
Evenings. All theother interesting Lectures and Exhibi- 
tions as usual. 3 ; 

The Seat of the Russian War, showing the principal places on 
the Danube, the Town and Battle of Sinope, with the De- 
struction of the Turkish Fleet, and other interesting scenes 
(which have been kindly supplied by the proprictors of the 
 T}lustrated London News ’) will be Exhibited in a New 
Series of Dissolving Views, commencing on Easter Mon- 





Open ras and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 
MATHEMATIOAL CLASSES at the ROYAL 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION now in operation. At the 
close of each Course a Voluntary Examination will take place for 
Pupils who may desire to obtain Certificates of Proficiency. 

Fee, One Guinea per Month. For particulars apply to the 

Secretary. 


Ror) PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester Square.—This Institution will be CLOSED 
during PASSION WEEK, and RE-OPEN to the Public oa 
EASTER MONDAY. Further particulars will be duly announced. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street,on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of 
May. The Lord Viscount MAHON in the Chair. 
Yrrst List or STEWARDS. 
His Exce) cy the American Minister. 
The Lord Viscount Goderich, M.P. 
The Lord Feversham. 
The Lord Bishop of Ossory and Ferns. 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sir James Bardsley, M.D. 
Jules Benedict, Esq. 
Rey. Miles Bland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
George Ferguson Bowen, Esq., M.A., Oxford. 
Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.3,A. 
Peter Carthew, Esq. 
. Rev. William George Clark, M.A. 
Alexander Baillie Cochrane, Esq. 
James Copland, Esq., M.1)., F.R.S. 
Joseph Dickinson, Esq., M.D. 
Rey. J. W. Donaldson, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
Edward B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A 
William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 
John Fenwick, Esq., F.8.A. 
Kev. F. France, M.A 
John Lewis Fytche, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rey. W. S. Gilly, D.D. 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
William R. Greg, Esq. 
Augustus Guest, Esq., LL.D., M.R.S.L. 
Rev. Professor T. G. Hall, M.A. 
D. Griffiths Jones, Esq., M.D. 
William Knighton, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 
William Lassell, Esq., F.R.S., FAR.A.S. 
Rey. Charles Merivale, B.D 
Robert M‘Andrew, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rev. Professor Perowne, M.A. 
James Prior, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.LA. 
James Ridgway, Esq. 
Rev4Martin J. Routh, D.D. 
Thomas Choate Savill, E-q. 
William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Edward Swaine, Esq. 
Thomas Webster, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
__ Joshua Wilson, Esq. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and from 


the Secretary at the Chambers of th i No. 7 
ed of the Corporation, No. 73, Great 

















OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 








PPEAL on behalf of Dr. JOHN KITTO, 
F.S.A., Editor of the “‘ Pictorial Bible,” and “ Journal of 
Sacred Literature ;'’ Author of the “ Lost Senses,” “ Daily Bible 
Iilustrations,’’ &c.—In consequence of a recent attack of paralysis, 
Dr. Kitto is altogether laid aside from his accustomed literary 
labours, on which he mainly relied for the support of a wife and 
numerous young family. Some earnest friends have determined to 
collect a fund for his relief, which is proposed to be invested in the 
names of Trustees. A Committee has been formed to carry out this 
object, and they confidently appeal for assistance to all who appre- 
ciate Dr. Kitto’s labours in Biblical Literature, as well as to the 
benevolent public in general. 
The case is strongly recommended by 
Rev. Professor McCaul, D.D, Rev. J. Hamilton, D.D. 
Rey. Canon Dale, M.A. Rey. J. Harris, D.D. 
Rey. T. H. Horne, B.D. Rev. J. Kennedy, M.A. 
Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A., | Rev. E. Steane, D.D. 
.R.S. Rey. J. Turnbull, Ph D. 
Rev. H. Burgess, LL.D. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. 
Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. Joseph Bonomi, Esq. 
Rev. G. Fisk, LL.B. W. Camps, Esq., M.D., F.E.S. 
Rev. J. P. Fletcher, M.A. T. M. Coombs, Esq. 
Rev. D. Laing, M.A., F.R.S. W. Alers Hankey, Esq. 
Rev. J. Angus, D.D. J. Hogg, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Rev. T. Binney. John Labouchere, Esq. 
Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. 


E. Lankester, Esq., M.D.,LL.D., 
Rey. Professor Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D 


F.R.S., F.L.S. 
le James Nisbet, Esq. 
Rev. J. H. Godwin. W. Smith, Esq., 1.L.D. 
Rev. Professor Gotch, M.A. W. Stroud, Esq., M.D. 

Chairman and Treasurer — JOHN LABOUCHERE, Esq., 16, 

Portland Place, by whom Subscriptions will be received. Also by 

Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard Street; Messrs. Williams, 

Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin Lane; Messrs. Ransom and Co., 1, 

Pall Mall East; Messrs. Seeley, Fleet Street; Messrs. Nisbet and 
Co., Berners Street; and by the Secretaries. 

CORNELIUS HART, M.A., Incumbent of Old 

St. Pancras Church, 67, Oakicy Square, St. 





Pancras; — 
WILLIAM FARRER, LL.B., Secretary and Gominittee. 


Librarian of New College, London, 35, Bel- 
size Road, St. John’s Wood; 


ERDAN’S MACHINE COMPANY.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that NO APPLICATIONS for 
SHARES in this Company will be RECEIVED aftér THURSDAY 

the 13th instant. By order, HYDE CLARKE, Secretary. 
17, Cornhill, April 4, 1854. 








UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, ORDINATION, &c. 
MARRIED and BENEFICED CLERGY- 


MAN, who is preparing his Son, aged 16, for University 
honours, with the assistance of a first-rate Mathematical German 
Tutor, and receiving three or four private Pupils to read with 
him, has a vacancy for one. Highly distinguished references and 
very unusual advantages offered.—Address A. Z. B., care of Messrs. 
Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, London. 





AS SECRETARY OR AMANUENSIS. 
A GENTLEMAN, who is fully conversant with 


the French, German, and Italian Languages, and well 
acquainted with Botany and Entomology, is desirous of obtaining 
some Permanent Employment. He can give satisfactory references 
as to competency, and respectability of family and connexions. 
Address to F. G. H., care of Mr. Edward Newman, Publisher, 9, 
Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Street. 





NEWSPAPER STAMP RETURNS. 
By Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, 
HE NUMBER of PENNY STAMPS issued 


to each of the NEWSPAPERS for 1853. 







Dispatch.. ......+--. 1,771,025 | Spectator..........26. 146,500 
Sunday Times. ee 425,000 | Era....... ececccsecee 277,450 
Observer... eseee 332,000 | Britannia .. ....... 105,508 
ESOMCT <.00 6060000 241,525 | John Bull........ 95,000 
Bell’s Weekly Messen- Magnet. .....cc..e... 255,050 

P<) ee Mark Lane Express... 246,000 





eeweeee 4,517,058, 
LLOYD’S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER, 
8,025. 
Being ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED and SIXTY SEVEN more than ALL the above Papers 





nu i 

T HE ST. MARGARETS ESTATE, RICH- 
as MOND.—The magnificent Mansion and picturesque Park at 
bet “targaret's, opposite Richmond Gardens, may be viewed daily, 
abyss the hours of 12 and 5 o'clock (Sundays excepted) by cards 
us y, to be had of the Executive Committee of the Conservative 
and Society. The purchase money having been paid up on Lady- 
7 allotment of this valuable Estate, on the Hanks of the 
una been fixed for Wednesday, the 7th of June. Cards 
teats uly forwarded to the Members and their Friends, on ap- 
Ca ton to the Secretary. St. Margaret's may be reached either 
Wits River Steamers, by Omnibus to Richmond, or by the South 
Statens Railroad, at oe Isleworth, or Richmond 

Ss. ARLES LEWIS JNEISEN . 

Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand. lait i ratnaeintins 
April 5th, 1854. 


____ 


D SCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 

7HLLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 

ae Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to p-Breoene that 

i allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per CEnt. 

4 pe List et mg of School Books and 

ey are the Publishers, provided the 

se nda orders be not less than Three Pounds net. 3 

Pale thelr Maps. prt PeR Cent. Discount on all orders 
4 ’ a ’ Y 

amount ; or orders mor te prantag Diagrams, &c., to the same 

lications, for not less than Five Po 





including both Classes of Pub- 
UNDS net, at the respective rates 
companied by a Money Order on 


> ost office, payable to V, % 
tory, 31, Strand, Sasi, 0 Vaarx and Owen, Educa: 





LLOYD’S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER is Edited by 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, and, in addition to Writings by the Editor, 
contains Sixty Columns of the LATEST NEWS, obtained by Elec- 
tric Telegraph and other extraordinary means, regardless of ex- 
pense. Threepence, post free. 

London: E. Lloyd, 12, Salisbury Square. Sold by all News- 

agents in the world. 





SEAT OF WAR—MAPS, 7 
NHE BEST FOREIGN MAPS of TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, The CAUCASUS, ASIA MINOR, on Sale at Wit- 

LiaMS and Noraare’s, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

WEISS’ TURKEY, 22 Sheets, £3 16s. 

KIEPERT’S TURKEY, 4 Sheets, 9s. 

FRIED’S TURKEY, 6 Sheets, 10s. 

MILITARY MAT OF RUSSIA, 16 Sheets, 63s. 

ASIA MINOR, by KIEPERT, 6 Sheets, 2ls.; 2 Sheets, 4s. 6d.; 
1 Sheet, 2s. 6d. 


A large assortment of Maps of the Seat of War from Is. 6d. 
upwards. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 3s. 6d., post free 4s. 


N INQUIRY into the EVIDENCE to be 
FOUND in HUMAN NATURE of a FUTURE STATE. By 
GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





Just published, price 3s. 


HE ENTOMOLOGISTS COMPANION. 
Second Edition. By H. T. STAINTON. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


IFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 
In 2 vols. cloth, price 12s. Also, the Third Quarterly Part, 
price 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. And all Booksellers. 





Just published, demy Svo, price |s.; per post, 1s. 6d. 


HE PRACTICABILITY of IMPROVING 
the DWELLINGS of the LABOURING CLASSES, with 
Remarks on the Law of Settlement and Removalof the Poor. By 
CHEYNE BRADY. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By the late Rev. T.R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, witha 

— — and Supplementary Remarks, by Jonn Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 








Price 10s., with Portrait of the Author, 


NGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN 
THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM NAPIER. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. Edited by 
his Brother, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Witt1am Napier, K.C.B. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Just published, one vol. large 4to, price one guinea. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of the Late 

CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN. Edited, with a Sketch 

of her Life, by ARTHUR CLEVELAND WIGAN. With thirty- 

nine Illustrations on Wood, by Binxer Foster and Others, and a 
Portrait of the Authoress on Steel. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 192, Piccadilly. 





MR. LEVERS NEW WORK. 
This day, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
YHE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. By 
CHARLES LEVER, Author of “ Harry Lorreauer,” “ Charles 
O'Malley,” &c. With forty Illustrations by H. K. Browns. 
Also, Nos. XIX. and XX., completing the Work, price 2s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 












Just published, carefully col d, in a case, price Is. each, 


by post, Is. 4d. 
ELLATLY’S MAP of the SEAT of WAR 
in the EAST—MALTA to the CASPIAN SEA. 


GELLATLY’S MAP of the BALTIC, includ- 
ing the DANUBE and part of the BLACK SEA. 
Both of the above, by post, for 2s. 6d. 
‘Wm. S. Orr and Co., London. J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, fifth edition, price 5s. 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now 
restored by the New Patent System of Self Adhesion and 
Capillary Attraction, without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. The 
invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested 
in it should read this Treatise. Simpkin and Marshall, and all 
Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howard, 17,George Street, 
Hanover Square. 





DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES, 
This day, price Is. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. 


IGNS OF THE TIMES: The Moslem and 
his End, the Christian and his Hope. By the Rey. JOHN 


CUMMING, D.D. Complete Edition. 
Also, 
THE FINGER OF GOD, 4th Edition, 2s. 6d. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By ROBERT BELL. , 
In Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. cach, in cloth. ‘ 
This day, the First Volume of 4 


(j0UrEss POETICAL WORKS. 


Already published, 
DRYDEN. Vols. I. and II. 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 
On the First of May, the Third and Concluding Volume af 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
London: John W. Parker aud Sop, West Strand. 





SS 
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NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROM- 


WELL AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 

“Every way worthy of the high and European reputation 
which the author has acquired both as a philosopher and a 
statesman. M. Guizot has embodied a large mass of evidence 
now for the first time published. It is a highly interesting 
work,” —John Bull, 


The FOURTH VOLUME of the 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of M. THIERS’ 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, Small 
8vo, 6s, 








TABLE TRAITS AND SOME- 


THING ON THEM, By Dr. DORAN, Small 8vo. 6s, 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS ; 


comprising an Account of the CZAR NICHOLAS and 
the House of Romanoff. With a Sketch of the Progress 
and Encroachments. of Russia from the time of the 
Empress Catherine. By J, W. COLE, H.P, 2lst 
Fusileers, Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IN- 


DIAN-ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





Also, just ready, 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EM- 


PEROR ALEXANDER and the first Days of the 
EMPEROR NICHOLAS, By ROBERT LEE, M.D., 
F.B.S. 





JULIE; or, Love and Duty. By 
EMILIE CARLEN, Author of “Woman’s Life,” &c, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


B 0 K I N G mis 
May, 1854. 
SH ws 


THIS DAY. 


ULIAN ; or the Close of an Era, By L. F. 
e BUNGENER. 2 vols., fcap. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
2 


2. ‘ 

NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. By J. L. STE- 

PHENS. With numerous Engravings. Revised from the latest 

American Edition, with Additions, by F. CarHerwoop. 8yo, 

cloth, 12s. . 
3. 


ACK and the TANNER of WYMONDHAM. 


e A Tale of the Time of Edward the Sixth. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
[Railway Reading.) 


4, 
PORTRAITURE of the REV. W. JAY, 


of Bath. By Rev. THOMAS WALLACE. Feap., cloth, 








3s. 6d. 


5. 
VENINGS IN MY TENT: or, Wanderings 
in the African Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, F.R.S.8.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth. 


6. 
N AQME jor; the|Lagt Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs, WEBB, 2 ada Designs by Joun Gi1- 
BERT« Fcap, cldth, J. 6p. {° 


4, 
& DR. |CUMMING’S. NEW WORK. 
HE TENT AND-THE ALTAR; or, Sketches 
, from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
nfcap., handsomely gilt. Uni with “ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
1. 2 4 FN ‘ 


BES ne Be 
E’PILGRIM FATHERS. By W. H. 
BARTLETT. Second Rdition. With 28 Illustrations on 
Steel; an@ tunterous Woodcuts. Super royal Syo, price 12s. 
cloth ; 218. moroced extra. 


9, 
HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Second Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d., cloth, antique. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE; 


oR, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LEVITICUS. 
By tot REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
This forms the First Companion Volume to “‘ The Sabbath Morning Readings,” 





JOHN F. SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS” 





Will be ready on Tuesday at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; 
THE DAYS OF THE REFORMATION, 


In Three Volumes, 


By toes AUTHOR or “ WHITEFRIARS.” 





LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, 141, STRAND. 





Now ready, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 





In royal 16mo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOC ), CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. 
By T. C,. ARCHER, Esa. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


VARTY AND OWEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, ai 
the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and Norther 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon, With Special Maps, illustrat 
English History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Adit 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “University Atlas of the Middle Ages, 


“ Hand Atlas of Physical Geography,” “ Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &c, 


Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d. 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—1, Geology; 2. Hydrography; 3. Meteorology; 4, Natural History. From the Physikalischer Atlas ij 
Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and under the immediate superintendence of Drs, Ritter ® 
Kiepert, O’Etzel, Grimm, &c, ° 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c. 


LONDON: VARTY AND OWEN, 31, STRAND; AND E, GOVEB, PRINCES STREET, BEDFORD BOW. 
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NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 





Now ready, in Two Vols, 8vo, 28s, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT, 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” 


“The exceution of this work has a high degree of merit. The narrative is plain and clear, while a spirit pervades the 
whole, rendering it one of the most readable of histories,’—Spectator, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





NOTICE.—_THE THIRD PART OF 


NE THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, 


CONTAINING 


Taz Monuments of AssyrtA, BABYLONIA, AND PERSIA; WITH A KEY TO THE RECOVERY OF THE 
Lost Ten TRIBES; BEING AN INQUIRY INTO THE VESTIGES (TRADITIONAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
— GEOGRAPHICAL) STILL EXTANT OF ISRAEL, FROM THE TIME OF THE CAPTIVITY 10 THE 
} Present Day. 
By tHe REV. CHARLES FORSTER, M.A. 


RECTOR OF STISTED, 


ecial WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT. 





Also, now ready, 


PART I,—THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. 


8vo, 21s, with Chart, 


PART I].—THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


8vo, 21s, 





NG, RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





Just published, 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
al By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ASIATICO SOCIETY, 


HED. 12mo, with Map, 5s, cloth boards, 





NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL FOR SUNDAY READING. 
On the 4th of May will be published, No, I, of the 


SUNDAY AT HOME: 


eed 








ions, and 
at Consisting of 16 pages, super-royal S8vo, illustrated with superior Engravings, price ONE Penny; 
yus Addi. Monthly Part, FIvEPENCE. 
le Ages, : 
PO Sunpay At Hom is intended to supply what has long been felt to be a pressing want, namely, a periodical which 
furnish appropriate reading during such intervals of the Lord’s Day as are not occupied in publi¢e worship, 
Ch THE SUNDAY AT Home will embrace, Choice Biography—Incidents in Church History—The Evidences of Religion— 
oon Missions, their Progress and Achievements—Sacred Philosophy—Natural History of the Bible—The Origin, His- 
on and Effects of Remarkable Religious Books—Short Expositions and Illustrations of Scripture—Scenes from the Life 
z our Saviour—Anecdotes—Religious Literature—Sacred Poetry, &c. 
mbracat . *s* A distinct department of the work will be specially devoted to the wants of the younger branches of the family, 
- Atlas 
Ritter and 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; anv 164, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


And may be obtained of all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers in Town and Country, of whom detailed Prospectuses 
may be obtained, 


A Specimen Number may be seen as above after the 17th April. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICO 
OR, 
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REVIEWS. 


Of the Piurality of Worlds. An Essay. 
John W. Parker and Son. 

In one of Addison’s delightful papers in the 
‘Guardian,’ he describes a visit to the ladies 
of the Lizard family, when he was mightily 
pleased to find them all busy in preserving 
fruits, with the Sparkler, the fairest and live- 
liest of the daughters, in the midst of them, 
reading Fontenelle’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds.’ 
“Tt was very entertaining to me,” he says, 
“to see them dividing their speculations be- 
tween jellies and stars, and making a sudden 
transition from the sun to an apricot, or from 
the Copernican system to the figure of a 
cheesecake.” Nothing can better describe 
the character of the French philosopher’s 
most agreeable treatise than the combination 
of ideas brought together in this truly Addi- 
sonian passage. The wonders of astronomy, 
brought to hght in the Newtonian age, are 
communicated by a philosopher to an elegant 
French marchioness, in the retirement of her 
country seat, and seclusion from the Parisian 
society which she was well fitted to adorn; 
and in none of his many lively works does the 
brilliancy and charm of Fontenelle’s didactic 
style more conspicuously appear. The disco- 
veries of the astronomers soon found their 
way into popular literature, where, however, 
the speculations of scientific men were not 
always kept distinct from the facts of science. 
The ‘ Spectator’ playfully reproached the fox- 
hunters and rural squires of that day for 
being ignorant that they had been living all 
their life upon a planet; and the poets talked 
of “other planets circling other suns,” and 
“what varied being peoples every star.” In 
short, it seemed quite natural to think that as 
our inhabited globe goes round the sun, so the 
fixed stars, which were said to be suns like 
ours, should also have inhabited planets re- 
volving round them. Astronomers did not 
venture to assert what they knew could be 
sustained by no scientific proofs, but they did 
not interfere with popular beliefs, which ap- 
peared to be harmless, and which even served 
the good purpose of increasing the interest 
felt in their pursuits, and investing them, in 
the eyes of the vulgar, with fresh dignity and 
importance. So far as science was concerned, 
the speculations about the inhabitants of other 
worlds were considered as no more than phi- 
losophical romances. When cviheenihted by 
devout but ignorant minds, they increased the 
scope for superstitious wonder, if they did not 
extend the ground for rational worship. But 
they have also been made the basis of an ob- 
Jection to natural religion, and still more to 
the system of Christianity as revealed in the 
Scriptures. “When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy hands, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him?” These striking 
words of the Psalmist, while used, on the one 
hand, as the utterance of reverential and 
grateful piety, may also express a sense of 
incredulous amazement, as if the very magni- 
tude of creation rendered it unlikely that any 
special Divine regard could be bestowed on 
this world of ours. This objection or diffi- 
culty is enhanced by the discoveries of astro- 
nomical science ;— 

“So many planets about our sun: so many 
Suns, each perhaps with its family of planets: and 








then, all these suns making but one group: and 
other groups coming into view, one after another, 
in seemingly endless succession: and all these 
planets being of the nature of our earth, as all 
these stars are of the nature of our sun :—all this, 
presents to us a spectacle of a world—of a count- 
less host of worlds—of which, when we regard 
them as thus arranged in planetary systems, and 
as having, according to all probability, years and 
seasons, days and nights, as we have, we cannot 
but accept it as at least a likely suggestion, that 
they have also inhabitants ; — intelligent beings 
who can reckon these days and years ; who subsist 
on the fruits which the seasons bring forth, and 
have their daily and yearly occupations, according 
to their faculties. When we take, as our scheme 
of the universe, such a scheme as this, we may 
well be overwhelmed with the number of pro- 
vinces, besides that in which man dwells, which 
the empire of the Lord of all includes ; and, recur- 
ring to the words of the Psalmist, we may say 
with a profundity of meaning immeasurably aug- 
mented—‘ Lord, what is man!’” 


It was to meet the objection to religion, 
suggested by such a view of the heavens and 
the stars, the earth and the universe, that 
Chalmers wrote his ‘Astronomical Dis- 
courses,’ one of the most philosophical as well 
as eloquent works of modern times, with a 
clear and concise account of the arguments of 
which the present ‘ Essay on the Plurality of 
Worlds’ commences. The question is thus 
stated :— 


‘*Chalmers supposes an objector to take his 
stand upon the multiplicity of worlds, assumed or 
granted as true; and to argue that, since there are 
so many worlds beside this, all alike claiming the 
care, the government, the goodness, the interposi- 
tion, of the Creator, it is in the highest degree 
extravagant and absurd, to suppose that he has 
done, for this world, that which Religion, both 
Natural and Revealed, represents him as having 
done, and 2s doing. When we are told that God 
has provided, and is constantly providing, for the 
life, the welfare, the comfort of all the living things 
which people this earth, we can, by an effort of 
thought and reflection, bring ourselves to believe 
that it is so. When we are further told that He 
has given a moral law to man, the intelligent 
inhabitant of the earth, and governs him by a 
moral government, we are able, or at least the 
great bulk of thoughtful men, on due consideration 
of all the bearings of the case, are able, to accept 
the conviction, that this also is so. When we are 
still further asked to believe that the imperfect 
sway of this moral law over man has required to 
be remedied by aspecial interposition of the Governor 
of the world, or by a series of special interpositions, 
to make the Law clear, and to remedy the effects 
of man’s transgression of it; this doctrine also, 
—according to the old and unscientific view, which 
represents the human race as, in an especial man- 
ner, the summit and crown of God’s material 
workmanship, the end of the rest of creation, and 
the selected theatre of God’s dealings with trans- 
gression and with obedience,—we can conceive, 
and, as religious persons hold, we can find ample 
and satisfactory evidence to believe. But if this 
world be merely one of innumerable worlds, all, 
like it, the workmanship of God; all, the seats of 
life, like it; others, like it, occupied by intelligent 
creatures, capable of will, of law, of obedience, of 
disobedience, as man is; to hold that this world 
has been the scene of God’s care and kindness, and 
still more, of his special interpositions, communi- 
cations, and personal dealings with its individual 
inhabitants, in the way which Religion teaches, is, 
the objector is conceived to maintain, extravagant 
and incredible. It is to select one of the millions 
of globes which are scattered through the vast 
domain of space, and to suppose that one to be 
treated in a special and exceptional manner, with- 
out any reason for the assumption of such a pecu- 
liarity, except that this globe happens to be the 
habitation of us, who make this assumption. If 











Religion require us to assume, that one particular 
corner of the Universe has been thus singled out, 
and made an exception to the general rules by 
which all other parts of the Universe are governed ; 
she makes, it may be said, a demand upon our cre- 
dulity which cannot fail to be rejected by those 
who are in the habit of contemplating and admiring 
those general laws. Can the Earth be thus the 
centre of the moral and religious universe, when it 
has been shown to have no claim to be the centre 
of the physical universe? Is it not as absurd to 
maintain this, as it would be to hold, at the present 
day, the old Ptolemaic hypothesis, which places 
the Earth in the centre of the heavenly motions, 
instead of the newer Copernican doctrine, which 
teaches that the Earth revolves round the Sun? 
Is not Religion disproved, by the necessity under 
which she lies, of making such an assumption as 
this?” 


The various arguments and _ illustrations 
employed in the ‘ Astronomical Discourses’ 
are examined, among which there is one that 
will satisfy all minds that are imbued with 
sound philosophical spirit. The objection is 
put by Chalmers in its strongest form, as 
urged against the peculiar scheme of Christi- 
anity :— 

‘‘How is it consistent with the dignity, the 
impartiality, the comprehensiveness, the analogy 
of God’s proceedings, that He should make so 
special and pre-eminent a provision for the salva- 
tion of the inhabitants of this Earth, when there 
are such myriads of other worlds, all of which may 
require the like provision, and all of which have 
an equal claim to their Creator's care? 

‘The answer which Chalmers gives to this ob- 
jection, is one drawn, in the first instance, from 
our ignorance. He urges that, when the objector 
asserts that other worlds may have the like need 
with our own, of a special provision for the rescue 
of their inhabitants from the consequences of the 
transgression of God’s laws, he is really making an 
assertion without the slightest foundation. Not 
only does science not give us any information on 
such subjects, but the whole spirit of the scientific 
procedure, which has led to the knowledge which 
we possess, concerning other planets and other 
systems, is utterly opposed to our making such 
assumptions, respecting other worlds, as the ob- 
jection involves. Modern science, in proportion 
as she is confident when she has good grounds of 
proof, however strange may be the doctrines 
proved, is not only diffident, but is utterly silent, 
and abstains even from guessing, when she has no 
grounds of proof. Chalmers takes Newton’s rea- 
soning, as offering a special example of this mixed 
temper—of courage in following the evidence, and 
temperance in not advancing when there is no evi- 
dence. He puts, in opposition to this, the exam- 
ple of the true philosophical temper,—a supposed 
rash theorist, who should make unwarranted sup- 
positions and assumptions, concerning matters to 
which our scientifle evidence does not reach ;— 
the animals and plants, for instance, which are to 
be found in the planet Jupiter. No one, he says, 
would more utterly reject and condemn such specu- 
lations than Newton, who first rightly explained 
the motion of Jupiter and of his attendant satel- 
lites, about which science can pronounce her truths. 
And thus, nothing can be more opposite to the 
real spirit of modern science, and astronomy in 
particular, than arguments, such as we have 
stated, professing to be drawn from science and 
from astronomy. Since we know nothing about the 
inhabitants of Jupiter, true science requires that 
we say and suppose nothing about them; still 
more requires that we should not, on the ground 
of assumptions made with regard to them, and 
other supposed groups of living creatures, reject a 
belief, founded on direct and positive proofs, such 
as is the belief in the truths of Natural and of 
Revealed Religion.” 


By this unanswerable appeal to the first 
rinciples of the philosophy of Bacon and 
‘ewton, the whole subject is withdrawn from 
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‘the field of real scientific discussion, and is 
shown to belong only to the region of vague 
speculation. The fact remains, indeed, of the 
multiplicity of worlds, and the illimitable vast- 
ness of material creation revealed by as- 
tronomy, but this is not worthy of being taken 
into account in considering questions relating 
to intellectual and moral being. 
Behold this midnight splendour, worlds on worlds ; 
Ten thousand add and twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole: one soul outweighs them all, 
And calls the seeming vast magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation, poor. 
Nor would any difficulty exist, even if it were 
admitted that every planet that revolves 
round every star teemed with life, in myriads 
of forms unknown to our earth. Our wonder 
‘would be increased at the multiplicity of 
objects of the Divine creation and the Divine 
care, but no difference would be made in our 
conception of the nature or the operations of 
erfections and attributes that are infinite. 
r. Chalmers has some very striking reflec- 
tions on this point in his discourse on the dis- 
coveries of the microscope, to the effect that 
‘the enlargement of our-acquaintance with the 
extent of living sentient being, through scien- 
tific discovery, while it expands our ideas of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Creator, ought to have no effect in disturbing 
any of the views or convictions of religion. 
Neither would any such effect be produced 
by the knowledge of new spheres of animated 
being, supposing astronomy to afford proofs, 
instead of merely suggesting speculations on 
this subject. No change in our conceptions 
of the nature or character of the Divine ruler, 
except a feeling of enlarged and deepened 
reverence and worship, can result from our 
supposing the existence of animal and even 
of intelligent life on other planets, and on 
innumerable systems of planets and worlds. 
It is only when ideas of moral government 
are admitted into the speculations that they 
give rise to difficulty. Dr. Chalmers, in a 
masterly style, reasons on this supposition, 
and though he maintains that the existence of 
moral and spiritual denizens of other planets 
is an unauthorized assumption, he shows how, 
admitting such to be the case, the peculiar 
doctrines of revealed truth, and the duties and 
responsibilities of the Christian religion, remain 
untouched. Itis at this point that the author 
of the work before us interposes, and although 
anonymous, he speaks with the authority of 
one equally familiar with scientific facts and 
versed in ethical and theological discussions. 
According to our author, Dr. Chalmers makes 
far too great a concession to popular prejudice 
in supposing that the inhabitants, say of 
Jupiter, may be under exactly similar moral 
vn peitnoa | government to the people of this 
earth. Chalmers speaks well of the rashness 
of making assumptions on such subjects with- 
out proof, as opposed to the principles of sound 
Baconian philosophy, and as contrary to the 
spirit which Newton inculeated in his dictum, 
hypotheses non Jingo. Yet Chalmers leaves it 
to be supposed that though Astronomy can 
supply no proofs of intelligent inhabitants of 
hee parts of the universe, she yet does offer 
strong analogies in favour of such an opinion. 
The author of the essay on the ‘ Plurality of 
‘Worlds’ affirms that such analogies in favour 
of “ other worlds” are, to say the least of them, 
greatly exaggerated. And by taking into 


account what astronomy really teaches us, and 
what we learn also from other sciences, he 
proposes to reduce these “ analogies” to their 
true value. 





outline of the arguments, astronomical, geo- 
logical, and moral, with which the author most 
ably and ingeniously maintains his position, 
that we have no ground, even of analogy, 
for asserting the heavenly bodies to be 
tenanted by beings equal or superior to the 
human race. Whether they are so tenanted 
or not, the analogies of science give no sanc- 
tion tothe belief. That there are other orders 
of higher intelligences, spiritual or angelic, 
Revelation teaches and Reason admits ; but to 
materialize these beings, and localize them in 

articular stars, is a species of romancing fitter 
or poets than philosophers. 


‘“‘Thus Fontenelle, in his ‘Dialogues on the 
Plurality of Worlds,’ makes the inhabitants of 
Venus possess, in an exaggerated degree, the cha- 
racteristics of the men of the warm climates of the 
earth. They are like the Moors of Grenada, or 
rather the Moors of Grenada would be to them as 
cold.as Greenlanders and Laplanders to us. And 
the inhabitants of Mercury have so much vivacity 
that they would pass with us for insane. ‘ Enfin 
c’est dans Mercure que sont les Petites- Maisons 
de Univers.’ The inhabitants of Jupiter and 
Saturn are immensely slow and phlegmatic. And 
though he and other writers attempt to make 
these inhabitants of remote regions in some respects 
superior to man, telling us that instead of only 
five senses, they may have six or ten, ora hundred ; 
still, these are mere words, which convey no mean- 
ing; and the great astronomer Bessel had reason 
to say, that those who imagined inhabitants in the 
Moon and Planets, supposed them, in spite of all 
their protestations, as like to men as one egg to 
another.” 

In truth, every attempt to conceive and 
describe the inhabitants of other worlds must 
be composed of elements drawn from our own 
human life and experience. 

‘*A mere animal life, with no interest but 
animal enjoyment, we may conceive as assuming 
forms different from those which appear in existing 
animal races ; though even here there are, as we 
shall hereafter attempt to show, certain general 
principles which run through all animal life. But 
when, in addition to mere animal impulses, we 
assume or suppose moral and intellectual interests, 
we conceive them as the moral and intellectual 
interests of man. Truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, law and transgression, happiness and 
misery, reward and punishment, are the necessary 
elements of all that can interest us—of all that we 
can call government. To transfer these to Jupiter 
or to Sirius, is merely to imagine those bodies to 
be a sort of island of Formosa, or New Atlantis, 
or Utopia, or Platonic Polity, or something of the 
like kind. The boldest and most resolute attempts 
to devise some life different from human life, have 
not produced anything more different, than 
romance-writers and political theorists have de- 
vised as a form of human life. And this being so, 
there is no more wisdom or philosophy in believing 
such assemblages of beings to exist in Jupiter or 
Sirius, without evidence, than in believing them to 
exist in the island of Formosa, with the like ab- 
sence of evidence.” 

After examining in detail the various facts 
that have been adduced by the advocates of a 
‘ sige of Worlds,’ in the sense of their 
being inhabited by intelligent and moral 
beings, the following summary is given of the 
constitution and peculiarities, as to physical 
circumstances, of the planets which are most 
within reach of scientific observation :— 

‘‘The planets exterior to Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn especially, as the best known of them, 
appear, by the best judgment which we can form, 
to be spheres of water, and of aqueous vapour, 
combined, it may be, with atmospheric air, in 
which their cloudy belts float over their deep oceans. 
Mars seems to have some portion at least of aque- 
ous atmosphere; the earth, we know, has a con- 
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the Moon, so near to her mistress, has none. On 
‘Venus and Mercury, we see nothing of a gaseous 
or aqueous atmosphere; and they, and Mars, do 
not differ much in their density from the Earth, 
Now does not this look as if the water and the 
vapour, which belong to the solar system, were 
driven off into the outer regions of its vast circuit: 
while the solid masses which are nearest to the 
focus of heat, are all approximately of the same 
nature? And if this be so, what is the peculiar 
physical condition which we are led to ascribe to 
the Earth? Plainly this: that she is situated just 
in that region of the system, where the existence of 
matter, both in a solid, a fluid, and a gaseous con- 
dition, is possible. Outside the Earth’s orbit, or 
at least outside Mars and the small Planetoids, 
there is, in the planets, apparently, no solid 
matter; or rather, if there be, there is a vast pre- 
ponderance of watery and vaporous matter. In- 
side the Earth’s orbit, we see, in the planets, no 
traces of water or vapour, or gas; but solid matter, 
about the density of terrestrial matter. The Earth, 
alone, is placed at the border where the conditions 
of life are combined; ground to stand upon; air to 
breathe; water to nourish vegetables, and thus, 
animals; and solid matter to supply the materials 
for their more solid parts: and with this, a due 
supply of light and heat, a due energy of the force 
of weight. All these conditions are, in our concep- 
tion, requisite for life: that all these conditions 
meet, elsewhere than in the neighbourhood of the 
Earth’s orbit, we see strong reasons to disbelieve, 
The. Earth, then, it would seem, is the abode of 
life, not because all the globes which revolve round 
the Sun may be assumed to be the abodes of life; 
but because the Earth is fitted to be so, by a cur- 
ous and complex combination of properties and 
relations, which do not at all apply to the others. 
That the Earth is inhabited, is not a reason for 
believing that the other Planets are so, but for 
believing that they are not so. 

‘Can we see any physical reason, for the fact 
which appears to us so probable, that all the 
water and vapour of the system is gathered in its 
outward parts? It would seem that we can. 
Water and aqueous vapour are driven from the Sun 
to the outer parts of the solar system, or are allowed 
to be permanent there only, as they are driven off 
and retained at a distance by any other source of 
heat;—to use a homely illustration, as they are 
driven from wet objects placed near the kitchen 
fire: as they are driven from the hot sands of 
Egypt into the upper air: as they are driven from 
the tropics to the poles. In this latter case, and 
generally, in all cases, in which vapour is thus 
driven from a hotter region, when it comes into 
colder, it may again be condensed in water, and 
fallin rain. So the cold of the air in the tempe- 
rate zone condenses the aqueous vapours which 
flow from the tropics; and so, we have our clouds 
and our showers. And as there is this rainy region, 
indistinctly defined, between the torrid and the 
frigid zones on the earth; so is there a region of 
clouds and rain, of air and water, much more pre 
cisely defined, in the solar system, between the 
central torrid zone and the external frigid zone 
which surrounds the Sun at a greater distance. 

“The Earth’s Orbit is the Temperate Zone of 
the Solar System. In that Zone only is the play of 
Hot and Cold, of Moist and Dry, possible. The 
Torrid Zone of the Earth is not free from moisture; 
it has its rains, for it has its upper colder atmo- 
sphere. But how much hotter are Venus and 
Mercury than the Torrid Zone? There, no vapours 
can linger; they are expelled by the fierce solar 
energy; and there is no cool stratum to catch them 
and return them. If they were there, they must 
fly to the outer regions; to the cold abodes of 
Jupiter and Saturn, if on their way, the Earth did 
not with cold and airy finger outstretched afar, 
catch a few drops of their treasures, for the use of 
plant, and beast, and man. The solid stone only, 
and the metallic ore which can be fused and solidi- 
fied with little loss of substance, can bear the con 
tinual force of the near solar fire, and be the mate- 
rial of permanent solid planets in that region. But 
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superstructure of life; for all life would be scorched 
away along with water, its first element. On the 
Earth first, can this superstructure be raised; and 
there, through we know not what gradation of 
forms, the waters were made to bring forth abund- 
antly things that had life; plants, and animals 
nourished by plants, and conspiring with them, to 
feed on their respective appointed elements, in the 
air which surrounded them. And so, nourished 
by the influences of air and water, plants and 
animals lived and died, and were entombed in the 
scourings of the land, which the descending streams 
carried to the bottom of the waters. And then, 
these beds of dead generations were raised into 
mountain ranges; perhaps by the yet unextin- 
guished forces of subterraneous fires. And then a 
new creation of plants and animals succeeded ; 
still living under the fostering influence of the 
united pair, Air and Water, which never ceased to 
brood over the World of Life, their Nurseling; 
and then, perhaps, a new change of the limits of 
land and water, and a new creation again: till at 
last, Man was placed upon the Earth; with far 
higher powers, and far different purposes, from 
any of the preceding tribes of creatures: and with 
this, for one of his offices ;—that there might be an 
intelligent being to learn. how wonderfully the 
scheme of creation had been carried on, and to 
admire, and to worship the Creator.” 


From geology an important train of specula- 
tion and argument is derived. When the 
question is stated in this way, that it seems 


_ irrational to suppose that so smalla portion of 


the universe should be devoted to an order of 
being so high as man, the argument may be 
met by analogy from the history of our own 
lanet. This earth existed perhaps for mil- 
ions of ages before man appeared on its sur- 
face, and was tenanted only by inferior races 
of animal being for a period immeasurably 
longer than by its present human inhabitants. 


“The analogy of nature, in this case at least, 
appears to be, that there should be inferior, as 
well as superior provinces, in the universe; and 
that the inferior may occupy an immensely larger 
portion of time than the superior ; why not then of 
space? The intelligent part of creation is thrust 
into the compass of a few years, in the course of 
myriads of ages; why not then into the compass 
of a few miles, in the expanse of systems? The 
earth was brute and inert, compared with its pre- 
sent condition, dark and chaotic, so far as the light 
of reason and intelligence are concerned, for count- 
less centuries before man was created. Why then 
may not other parts of creation be still in this 
brute and inert and chaotic state, while the earth 
is under the influence of a higher exercise of creative 
power? Ifthe earth was, for ages, a turbid abyss 
of lava and of mud, why may not Mars or Saturn 
be so still? If the germs of life were, gradually, 
and at long intervals, inserted in the terrestrial 
slime, why may they not be just inserted, or not 
yet inserted, in: Jupiter? Or why should we 
assume that the condition of those planets resem- 

les ours, even so far as such suppositions imply ? 
Why may they not, some or all of them, be barren 
masses of stone and metal, slag and scorix, dust 
and cinders? That some of them are composed of 
such materials, we have better reason to believe, 
than we have to believe anything else respecting 
their physical constitution, as we shall hereafter 
endeavour to show. If then, the earth be the sole 
inhabited spot in the work of creation, the oasis 
in the desert of our system, there is nothing in 
this contrary to the analogy of creation. But if, 
mM some way which perhaps we cannot discover, 
the earth obtained, for accompaniments, mere 
chaotic and barren masses, as conditions of coming 
into its present state; as it may have required, for 
accompaniments, the brute and imperfect races of 
former animals, as conditions of coming into its 
present state, as the habitation of man; the ana- 
logy is against, and not in favour of, the belief 


that they too (the other masses, the planets, &c.) 
are habitations,” 
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In the whole of the discussion of this 
geological argument, there is a striking resem- 
blance to what has been advanced by Hugh 
Miller on the same subject. If the author of 
the essay is not indebted to Mr. Miller for the 
ideas which he has elaborately worked out, 
it is fortunate that his views are confirmed by 
the opinions of one so distinguished alike for 
scientific knowledge, philosophical spirit, and 
Christian principle. The idea is broached by 
Mr. Miller on several occasions, but especially 
in one of the chapters of his ‘First Impressions 
of England and its People.’ After stating the 
difficulty arising from the oppressive sense of 
human littleness which the truths of as- 
— have the tendency to inspire, he 
shows how the ascertained facts of geology 
satisfactorily dispose of any infidel objection 
that may be founded thereon. As astronomy 
enlarges our prospect in regard to space, 
geology extends it with regard to time, and 
herethere is noground in analogy for reasoning 
in ayo of other orders of being similar to 
man. He shows how analogy, pursued beyond 
its proper province, is sure to land the pursuer 
in error. Analogy, so sagacious a guide in its 
own legitimate field, is utterly blind and sense- 
less in the precincts that lie beyond it ; it is 
nicely correct in its generals, perversely erro- 
neous in its particulars ; and no sooner does it 
quit its proper office, the general, for the parti- 
cular, than there start up around it a multi- 
tude of solid objections, sternly to challenge 
it, as a trespasser on grounds not its own. 
How infer, we may well ask the infidel—ad- 
mitting, for the argument’s sake, that all the 
planets come under the law of geologic revo- 
lution—how infer that they have all, or any 
of them, save our own earth, arrived at the 
stage of stability and ripeness essential to a 
fully developed creation, with a reasoning 
creature as its master-existence? At all 
events the resemblances between the state of 
this and of other planets is not such as Fonte- 
nelle in his amusing romance suggests, when 
he makes the assertor of the plurality of 
worlds, in his ‘ Dialogues,’ describe the person 
who denies the opinion as like a citizen of 
Paris, who seeing from the towers of Notre 
Dame the town of St. Denis, denies that it is 
inhabited, because he cannot see the inha- 
bitants. Fontenelle’s argument, founded on 
the formula pourquoi non ? is a figure of logic 
which may be used with equal force on both 
sides. The analogy of geology, we have seen, 
is unfavourable to the theory :— 


‘When Geology tells us that the earth, which 
has been the seat of human life for a few thousand 
years only, has been the seat of animal life for 
myriads, it may be, millions of years, she has a 


which Astronomy, or the readers of astronomical 
books, may suggest, derived from the considera- 
tions that the Earth, the seat of human life, is but 
one globe of a few thousand miles in diameter, 
among millions of other globes, at distances 
millions of times as great.” 


When analogy proves so weak in regard to 
the planets of our own solar system, the pro- 
bability in favour of the inhabitants of more 
distant stars and worlds is vastly more sha- 
dowy. The author examines patiently, how- 
ever, the speculations as to the inhabitants of 
these remote regions, and proves how utterly 
untenable is the position that they can be 
peopled by beings subject to any of the com- 
mon laws of matter in our planet :— 

‘“‘If gravity have not, upon any set of beings, 
the effect which it has upon us, such beings may 





right to offer this, as an answer to any difficulty’ 





vapour: but then, on that supposition, they may 
equally well live in the vast space between Saturn 
and Jupiter, without needing any planet for their 
mansion. If we are ready to suppose that there 
are, in the solar system, conscious beings, not sub- 
ject to the ordinary laws of life, we may go on to 
imagine creatures constituted of vaporous ele- 
ments, floating in the fiery haze of a nebula, or 
close to the body of a sun; and cloudy forms 
which soar as vapours in the regions of vapour. 
But such imaginations, besides being rather fitted 
for the employment of poets than of philosophers, 
will not, as we have said, find a population for the 
planets; since such forms may just as easily be 
conceived swimming round the sun in empty space, 
or darting from star to star, as confining themselves 
to the neighbourhood of any of the solid globes 
which revolve about the central sun.” 


The author has addressed himself, in his 
Essay, to the science and good sense of his 
readers, without appealing to the authority 
of great names, but it might be shown that 
Herschel, Humboldt, Bessel, and others of 
high scientific position, have the manliness to 
resist the current of —_— eredulity on this 
subject. The belief that other planets are 
the seats of habitation of living creatures, 
even of an extremely low order of being, has 
been held not in consequence of physical rea- 
sons, but in spite of physical reasons. We 
venture to say that no scientific man of any 
reputation will maintain the theory, without 
mixing up theological with physical argu- 
ments. And itis in regard to the theological 
and moral aspect of the question that we think 
the author of this Essay urges considerations 
which most believers in the truths of Christi- 
anity will deem unanswerable :— 

“Tf the earth have been the scene of an action of 
Love and Self- Devotion for the incalculable benefit 
of the whole human race, in comparison with 
which the death of Socrates fades into a mere act 
of cheerful resignation to the common lot of 
humanity ; and if this action, and its consequences 
to the whole race of man, in his temporal and 
eternal destiny, and in his history on earth before 
and after it, were the main object for which man 
was created, the cardinal point round which the 
capacities and the fortunes of the race were to 
turn; then indeed we see that the Earth has a pre- 
eminence in the scheme of creation, which may well 
reconcile us to regard all the material splendour 
which surrounds it, all the array of mere visible 
luminaries and masses which accompany it, as no 
unfitting appendages to such a drama. The eleva- 
tion of millions of intellectual, moral, religious, 
spiritual creatures, to a destiny so prepared, con- 
summated, and developed, is no unworthy occupa- 
tion of all the capacities of space, time, and matter. 
And, so far as any one has yet shown, to regard 
this great scheme as other than the central point 
of the divine plan ; to consider it as one part among 
other parts, similar, co-ordinate, or superior; in- 
volves those who so speculate, in difficulties, even 
with regard to the plan itself, which they strive 
in vain to reconcile: while the assumption of the 
subjects of such a plan, in other regions of the 
universe, is at variance with all which we, looking 
at the analogies of space and time, of earth and 
stars, of life in brutes and in man, have found rea- 
son to deem in any degree probable. And thus 
that conjecture of the Plurality of Worlds, to which 
a wide and careful examination of the physical 
constitution of the Universe supplied no confirma- 
tion, derives also little support from a contempla- 
tion of the Design which the Creator may be 
supposed to have had in the work of the Creation ; 
when such Design is regarded in a comprehensive 
manner, and in all its bearings. Such a survey 
seems to speak rather in favour of the Unity of the 
World, than of a Plurality of Worlds.” 


That this view of the question will be gene- 
rally received we do not expect, because the 


live upon the surface of Saturn, though it be mere | majority always give their assent rather to 
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what is plausible than to what is philoso- 
phical, and to what is wonderful rather than 
to what is true. To throw doubt on the plu- 
rality of worlds may also appear to interfere 
with popular beliefs as to other orders of in- 
telligent and moral beings under the Divine 
Government. But let it be observed that the 
author does not meddle with doctrines profes- 
sedly derived from revealed truth. The ob- 
ject of his argument is only to show that 
science supplies no proofs at all on the sub- 
ject, and that its analogies are opposed to the 
idea of other worlds being, at present, the 
seats of inhabitants similar or superior to man. 
It is not from natural theology that we learn 
anything as to the existence of other orders 
of intelligent and moral being, or of the fu- 
ture high destiny of man. This Essay, with 
its other lessons, inculeates true philosophical 
humility, in showing how limited are the 

owers of human reason and the results of 

uman research, and how much we are in- 
debted to the Divine wisdom and goodness, 
for that more sure word of revelation, which 
is the foundation of the Christian’s faith and 
hope. 





Campaigning in Kaffirland; or, Scenes and 
Adventures of the Kaffir War of 1851-2. 
By Capt. W. R. King, 74th Highlanders. 
With lilustrations. Saunders and Otley. 

ALTHovGH attention is now turned to a war 

of greater magnitude and on a more important 

field, this record of scenes and adventures in 
the Kaffir campaigns will not the less be read 
with interest. It cost this country much 
treasure and many lives before the conflict 
was ended with an enemy at first too much 
despised, and maintaining a struggle with an 
energy and perseverance scarcely expected in 
such a people. Disclaiming any pretension 
to a detailed or connected history of the war, 
Captain King gives a series of spirited and 
palates sketches of Kaffirland campaign- 
ing. ‘ Written,” he says, “during leisure 
hours, in a lonely fort, or by the camp-fire, 
after the fatigues of the day, and mainly em- 
bracing the movements of one division only 
—often of a single brigade or corps—they 
attempt merely to convey a penis idea of 
the country, and of the scenes and passing 
events of the campaign.” In this attempt 
the writer has admirably succeeded, as our 
readers may judge from a few extzacts from 
his unpretending but intelligent and agree- 
able book. We first give the statement of 
the causes of the outbreak of the second 

Kaffir war; the first having been brought to 

a close by Sir Harry Smith at the commence- 

ment of January, 1848 :— 


**At the conclusion of that war it was found 
absolutely necessary, for the future safety and 
peace of the colony, to extend the frontier line of 
our possessions to the Great Kei River, including 
the large district named British Kaffraria, which, 
with the lately ‘Ceded Territory,’ were declared to 
he forfeited by the vanquished Kaffirs, as the 
penalty of their rebellion. In point of fact, how- 
ever, they were left in possession of the country, 
each tribe, with their respective chiefs, being 
assigned to different districts, the whole under a 
system of government by local magistrates or 
commissioners, who were again subordinate to 
Colonel Mackinnon, the Commandant and Chief 
Commissioner at King William’s Town. The 
condition on which they were allowed to retain 
occupation of these districts was that of declaring 
allegiance to the Crown, with which both Chiefs 
and people at once complied; and, in addition to 
this, and in accordance with their own laws, each 


| speed from every quarter. 





Chief was made responsible for any cattle or other 
robberies, the spoor of which could be traced to his 
kraal, he having to pay the full value, and follow 
up the spoor as best he could. The result was, 
that as there could thus be no receivers, there were 
soon few thieves, and property became compara- 
tively secure, order being further enforced and 
preserved by a body of 400 Kaffir police, regularly 
drilled and equipped. The blessings of order and 
an equitable administration of justice inspired a 
confidence which was gradually felt by the people 
to be far preferable to the arbitrary and capricious 
rule of their chiefs, supported as it was by the 
grossest superstitions and impostures; and, be- 
sides this, efforts were made to improve their moral 
condition, every encouragement being given to 
missionary exertions, and the opening of schools 
and places of worship, with abundant success. 

‘*Admirable however as was Sir H. Smith’s 
system, and also its working—for, as was remarked, 
nothing could be more promising than the state of 
the country up to the autumn of 1850—an element 
was at work, the importance of which had not 
been duly estimated, and to which may un- 
doubtedly be traced the origin of the subsequent 
war. The chiefs found their power and influence 
melting daily before the advance of civilization, the 
settled habits of peace, and the irresistible supe- 
riority of a just and duly administered govern- 
ment. Naturally jealous of their hereditary 
power, they felt it would soon be superseded ; and 
Sandilli, their Paramount Chief, and an accom- 
plished Kaffir diplomatist, availing himself of this 
state of feeling, visited all the several chiefs, and 
urged on them the necessity of a last struggle for 
their waning independence, instigating them to 
use every means to spread disaffection among their 
people. To further his views he enlisted the 
services of Umlanjeni, one of their Witch-doctors 
and prophets, in whose predictions, the most 
absurd and preposterous, the Kaffirs placed super- 
stitious faith. His influence was extraordinary, 
and spread like wildfire among them, and the spirit 
of disaffection was once more deeply at work. 
Secret and active emissaries were sent far and 
wide to the Kaffirs located on the different farms in 
the service of colonists, with orders to desert their 
employers, which they promptly obeyed, absconding 
without warning, and in many instances leaving 
their property and wages behind. 

“At length, in spite of the reluctance of the 
authorities to believe in any hostile intentions on 
the part of the enemy, the truth of such suspicions 
became so apparent, that intelligence of the un- 
settled state of affairs, and an expected movement, 
was despatched to Sir Harry Smith at Cape Town.” 


From the narrative of military services we 
select one passage, which gives a life-like 
picture of the kind of warfare in which the 
troops were commonly engaged :— 

‘*We had not long been here when a party of 
officers who had gone up with their glasses to the 
top of one of the ridges, came quickly down and 
ordered the men to get under arms at once, as the 
Kaffirs were approaching in hundreds, running full 
Instantly all was ac- 
tivity ; the men sprang up from their rest, horses 
were driven in, accdutrements hurried on, the un- 
tasted contents of soup-kettles, emptied on the 
grass, and pack-horses loaded with incredible dis- 
patch. 

“‘In the meantime, being Officer-on-duty, I 
doubled out with the advance guard, speedily ex- 
tending, in skirmishing order, along the ridge, 
above which the enemy were advancing, and with 
whom the next moment we were exchanging shots 
at very short range. They were almost hidden by 
the long grass in which they crouched to fire, and 
their numbers being overwhelming, the reply we 
made to their fire was but a temporary check, so 
that we were soon being gradually forced back, 
when Captain Duff came rapidly up with a com- 
pany of the 74th, and reinforced our line of 
skirmishers ; the whole fixed bayonets, charged the 
enemy’s line with the Highland shout, and drove 
them back into the bush. 








“The column, which had got under amns with 
the greatest celerity during this skirmish, now 
came up, and the Colonel formed the whole ip. 
fantry in extended order, with the right on the 
head of the Wolf’s-back Pass, and the left ‘thrown 
back,’ the 74th being placed on either flank, with 
the irregular infantry in the centre; Licut.-Col, 
Sutton, with the cavalry, remaining for the present 
in the rear as a support. The enemy, who had 
again advanced on the open plain during this 
movement, now came on in hundreds, running and 
yelling out their war-cry till within range, when 
an uninterrupted fire rattled along the lines on 
both sides, though, as we were well covered 
behind the ridge, we had no casualties beyond 
Colonel Fordyce’s charger being shot under him, 

‘‘An immensely big Kaffir was noticed rushing 
down the opposite ridge, which was not more than 
800 yards distant, and running at full speed across 
our line of fire ; unmindful of a shower of balls that 
fell around him, and at his very feet, he kept 
straight on towards our right as though he bore a 
charmed life, shouting, and encouraging the others 
to follow, as he headed them in an attempt to gain 
the Pass, and turn our right flank by moving along 
the edge of the forest. But in this they were foiled 
by Colonel Fordyce, who immediately ordered the 
line ‘to take ground to the right,’ while the 
mounted force, galloping to the front, gave them 
a volley from their carbines that told among them 
severely. For half an hour we maintained a sharp 
skirmish with only a loss of three killed and a 
many wounded, when the enemy retired on the 
forest, leaving us in undisputed possession of the 
ground. As so much ammunition had been ex. 
pended it was useless now to wait. for night and 
make our intended descent ; the cavalry, therefore, 
was dispatched to the head of another pass, to hold 
it till our arrival. Macomo himself, at the same 
moment, conspicuously mounted on a white horse, 
led about 300 mounted Kaffirs to secure the same 
point, in which object, however, they were de 
feated. As soon as we began descending the 
Pass, the enemy again, rushed in from all points, 
lining the forest through which it led. 

“The road being exceedingly steep, narrow, and 
rugged, the cavalry in front marched down ata 
foot’s pace, the infantry following, and the Fingoe 
levies bringing up the rear. The enemy concealed 
in the thick bush opened fire upon us the moment 
we entered the pass, wounding one of our men. 
We returned their fire whenever the smoke showed 
us where they lay, and thus continued our descent, 
with a desultory fire on both sides, till about half 
way down, when they showed in still greater 
force, filling the bush on both sides of us. The 
Fingoes in the rear now evinced their fears 9 
strongly as to encourage a party of Kaffirs, armed 
with assegais, to rush in among them. _ This 
completed their panic, and firing right and lef, 
at random, they hurried headlong down the narrow 
path en masse upon our rear with such force a 
to knock down and trample on many of our men, 
while by crushing through the ranks they hindered 
the others from loading. Emboldened by this 
the main body rushed from their cover, hurled a 
discharge of their lighter throwing assegais, and 
then (with the heavier kind, used for stabbing) 
threw themselves upon us. Our steady fellows 
had little to depend on but their bayonets, to the 
use of which they had fortunately long been re 
gularly trained, and now used most effectually. 
The underwood swarmed with Kaffirs, they were 
perched in the trees, firing upon us from above, 
and rushed from the bush below in hundreds, 
yelling in the most diabolical and ferocious manner, 
hissing through their white teeth ; their bloody 
faces, brawny limbs, and enormous size, giViDg 
them a most formidable appearance. 

“The narrow road was crowded with a mass of 
troops, Levies and Kaffirs, the ringing yells of the 
latter heard above the din of the firing. me 
wrestling with the men for their firelocks, were 
blown almost in pieces, and many were felled an 
brained by the butt-ends of clubbed muskets. 
Our gallant fellows fought most bravely ; one ma, 
with an assegai deeply buried between his shoulders, 
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singled out its owner, and shot him through the 
head, with the weapon nearly protruding through 
his chest ; a grenadier killed four Kaffirs with his 


own hand. ‘The huge fellow already mentioned 
appeared suddenly among us, and seizing a soldier 
in his powerful grasp, hurled him to the ground ; 
but the man jumping to his feet in a moment, 
buried his bayonet in the fellow’s back, and he 
fell dead on his face. Three Kaffirs had caught 
one of our men by the blanket folded on his back, 
and were dragging him into the bush, when the 
straps slipping over his shoulders, released him, 
and he threw himself, unarmed, on the nearest, 
and wrestled with him for his assegai, both rolling 
over and over, scuffling on the ground, the well- 
greased body of the Kaffir giving him the advan- 
tage over the dressed and belted soldier, whose 
death wound was, however, amply avenged. The 
ground was soon thickly strewn with the black 
corpses of the enemy ; a score lay in the path, and 
here and there the lifeless form of a dead or dying 
Highlander, eight of whom fell, while as many 
more were wounded. Fighting our way through 
hundreds of the infuriated savages, we effected the 
descent of the pass; by the time we had reached 
the foot the enemy’s fire had almost ceased. 

“On gaining the open ground, we extended 
and moved leisurely along the plain, the Kaftirs 
contenting themselves with remaining at the edge 
of the bush on the rise of the hill, a dense red 
mass of some two thousand men ; a few scattered 
parties dodging from tree to tree, fired long shots, 
which fell far short, and to which we made no re- 


_ turn, our ammunition being nearly expended. 


“Our total casualties were fifteen men and 
four horses killed, and fourteen men wounded.” 


Sir Harry Smith, in a despatch to Earl 
Grey, the Colonial Minister, in December, 
1851, describes the Kaflirs as most dangerous 
foes, and says: “ Fraternized with the nume- 
rous and well-trained Hottentot race, they 
are, in their mode of guerilla warfare, most 
formidable enemies, as much so as I have ever 
encountered ; and I speak with some expe- 
rience in war.” Even in some more regular 
engagements, the difficulty our troops had in 
overcoming the enemy was great. We quote 
oe of the account of the attack on the 

Waterkloof, when Lieutenant-Colonel F ordyce 
and other officers fell :— 

“ After leading our flank into the bush in person, 
and giving his final orders, Colonel Fordyce pro- 
ceeded to the left of the regiment to direct their 
movements against the fastness held by the enemy, 
from the shelter of which they kept up an annoying 
fire. At this moment he had advanced to the edge 
ofthe bush in front, and was in the very act of 
directing an attack upon it, when he was shot 
through the body, and fell to rise no more; the 
last and only words of our brave chief were, ‘Take 
care of my regiment :’ he was borne to the rear, and 
breathed his last in a few minutes. 

“Though our heavy loss was not immediately 
known, the regiment was for amoment thrown into 
confusion in consequence of his last orders having 
been but partly delivered. The rebels yelled in 
exultation, but the next instant were silenced by 
a avenging volley, which drove them in again 
behind the shelter of their protecting trees and rocks, 
Which the regiment boldly and steadily advanced 
to storm under a fatal fire, which told fearfully 
among our ranks. Carey fell, pierced through the 
body, at the head of his company, and was carried 
off the field a corpse ; and immediately afterwards 
Gordon was mortally wounded by a ball which 
passed through both thighs, and lodging in the 
body of a soldier close by, killed him on the spot. 
The loss in the ranks was equally severe ; one man 
was cut down after another, until, maddened by 
the fall of their officers and comrades, the regiment, 
under Captain Duff (on whom as senior officer the 
command had now devolved), rushed to the fatal 
barricade with such infuriated and irresistible deter- 
mination, as to clear all before them, killing num- 
bers of the enemy, chiefly rebel Hottentots, who 
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fled in confusion, and carrying the position, which 
we maintained almost unmolested until the troops 
were withdrawn in the afternoon.” 

The storming of the Amatolas heights was 
a gallant affair, in which the author and his 
Highlanders were engaged :— 


“ After scrambling down to the bottom, we 
formed ‘column of sub-divisions,’ and moved 
across the valley, perceiving as we neared the 
lofty ridge opposite several hundreds of the enemy 
gathering on its summit, their arms flashing and 
glittering along the edge of the cliff in the morning 
sun. There was only one point at which this ap- 
parently impregnable position was accessible, and 
that was by a long steep exposed grassy ridge, 
destitute of all cover, and completely commanded 
from the top by a perfect fortification of huge 
detached rocks, behind which we could perceive 
the enemy strongly posted and quietly waiting our 
attack, confident in the security of their position. 
Up this formidable ascent, bare and slippery as 
the roof of a house, the 74th were ordered to ad- 
vance and storm the natural citadel at its summit. 
In the meantime heavy firing, about a mile distant 
on our right, announced that Col. Sutton’s column 
was engaged with the enemy in that direction ; 
while the different corps of native levies were 
moved round to our right and left flanks, those on 
the left skirmishing through the bush and setting 
fire toa number of Kaffir huts. Pushing rapidly 
on to the point of attack, we waded the river, and 
commenced the arduous ascent, up which, in spite 
of a burning sun, the men mounted like true 
Highlanders. To our surprise the enemy allowed 
us to come considerably within range, and we were 
beginning to imagine the position was abandoned, 
when suddenly they opened fire upon us from the 
shelter of the crags, sweeping every inch of the 
smooth approach, themselves invisible, the tops 
only of their black heads peeping over the rocks 
as they took aim, and disappearing again as in- 
stantaneously as the flash of their guns. Showers 
of balls whistled past us, with the peculiar ping, 
whit, so well known to those who have been 
under fire ; as we mounted, we returned their fire 
with steady well-directed volleys every time their 
heads were seen above the parapet of rocks, and 
deployed into line under a rattling fire, and the 
fight begun in earnest. A private fell shot in the 
foot. Fora quarter of an hour there was an in- 
cessant roar of musketry and whistling of bullets. 
As we neared the top, scrambling with hands and 
knees up the crags, which were now discovered to 
be of enormous size, and in places insurmountable, 
the fire became hotter, the balls striking the 
ground and sending the earth and gravel flying 
in our faces. - = 

‘*We continued skirmishing as they retired 
before us, dodging from tree to rock, and from 
rock to bush, taking advantage of every cover to 
give us a shot, while we kept up an incessant ‘in- 
dependent-file-firing, as they retreated, step by 
step, till lost in thickets, impervious to anything 
but wild beasts or Kaffirs. Having driven them 
into their inaccessible retreats among the extensive 
forests clothing the higher steppes of the mountain, 
and inflicted a considerable loss upon them, we 
skirmished through a belt of wood on our right, 
and after completely scouring it debouched on an 
open, where we halted in column, and for the first 
time for nine hours sat down to rest our weary 
limbs. Here we assisted the surgeon in performing 
different operations on the wounded, whose cries 
for water were so constant, that our canteens were 
soon left without a drop to moisten our own lips, 
parched and blistered by the sun.” 


Without scientific knowledge, the writer 
gives frequent notices of the features of the 
country, and of its natural history, in the off- 
hand manner of the following passage in the 
Journal :— 


‘*In the evening, as the setting sun crimsoned 
the warmly tinted rocks of the higher hills, 
whose base was already veiled in shade and blue 


haze, we halted after twenty miles’ weary march, 
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at Sanna Spruits, in one large encampment, placing 
out-lying picquets of Cavalry on the rising ground ; 
the lances and pennons seen against the glowing 
sky gave the groups a most picturesque appearance. 
Two or three ostrich eggs were found in the sand, 
and brought into camp; they made excellent 
omelettes. Next day the face of the country 
slightly improved, the grass approached nearer to 
green, and a fine range of blue mountains was seen 
in the horizon, some like domes with pointed 
minarets, others sharp serrated peaks, and one or 
two resembling chimneys. 

«The scanty vegetation of the plains was varied 
now and then by patches of orange, purple, and 
pink mesembryanthemum ; the beautiful haeman- 
thus, and brilliant convolvulus ; also by small yel- 
low and scarlet poppies, with sharp prickly leaves 
like the thistle. 

‘“We were greatly astonished at the frogs which 
haunted the dry sandy desert, far from any springs 
or water. They were enormous fellows, as big as 
a sheep’s haggis, and of a bright green; when we 
stirred them up with a ramrod, they snapped at it 
like a dog, following it round and round, and 
showing fight in the fiercest manner. 

‘Chameleons were common, and some of the 
scenes among the men who stood amazed at their 
changes were very amusing. The variety and 
quantity of lizards was something incredible. 

‘*Immense green grasshoppers kept rising from 
the ground on the line of march, fluttering before 
us with brilliant scarlet wings, and as in the colony, 
the lights in our tents at night constantly attracted 
the strange looking ‘mantis religiosa’ or praying 
insect. It is an old story that the Hottentots once 
worshipped them, and our men used occasionally to 
chaff them on the point, offering them specimens 
for the purpose, which invariably put the Totties 
into a furious rage. 

‘* In peculiar states of the atmosphere, the mirage 
once or twice made our thirsty mouths water in the 
broiling afternoon, by its tantalizing illusion of 
large lakes looming in the distance. 

‘*‘Late in the day two distant specks, like a 
couple of little boats out at sea, were observed ap- 
proaching the column, and soon proved to be 
Tolcher, the missing officer, and a Boer, who had 
fallen in with him near Smithfield, the place we 
had left three days ago! One night he had passed 
on the open plain, and had been thirty hours without 
food or water when he fortunately met the Dutch- 
men, who took him to his farm for the night, and 
brought him on after us the next day. As always 
happens in such cases, now that he was safe back, 
everybody who had before deeply deplored his fate, 
heartily abused him for his stupidity in losing 
himself. 

‘*We had now fairly entered Moshesh’s country, 
and no more firing was allowed, lest he might con- 
strue it into an act of hostility. About nine in the 
morning we halted at the deserted remains of an 
old Basuto village, consisting of round huts thatched 
with dry grass, and stone cattle kraals, similar to 
the sheep pens on our mountains at home. The 
huts differ in several respects from those of the 
Kaffirs, being smaller, slightly pointed on the top, 
and entered by a sort of porch, the door so low as 
to compel one to enter on hands and knees. Nine 
miles further, we came to the Lieuw River (Lions 
River), and halted on the opposite bank, after 
wading waist deep through the narrow rushing 
stream. We found the banks on both sides so steep 
and awkward that before the wagons could be 
moved, the whole force of Sappers and Miners, and 
a fatigue party beside, had to cut the banks away 
with spades and picks, and even then, with double 
teams of oxen, and a legion of whips stretched 
across the river, all going at once, five hours did 
not bring over more than half the train, the rest 
remaining for the night, with a strong guard, on 
the other side. 

‘* Now that we could not shoot, the game became 
tantalizingly plentiful. The plain was scarcely 
ever without small herds or single animals. Our 
track was seldom more than the half-obliterated 
marks of some trader's wagon of the year before. 

‘The supplies of dung for fuel were very 
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materially interfered with by millions of black 
beetles, called ‘dung rollers,’ a kind of scarabzeus, 
which swarmed day after day on every part of the 
plain. A fresh deposit was instantaneously at- 
tacked by these untiring scavengers, who were in- 
cessantly at work, rolling the dung into large balls, 
bustling about, and running breech foremost, with 
their load between their hind legs, as fast as they 
could go, apparently to nowhere in particular, and 
fighting most tiercely with each other for pieces of 
‘fuel’ twice as big as themselves, the vanquished 
one going off in a great hurry to get another ball to 
roll, none seeming to know his own. 

‘During the day we passed several small de- 
serted villages ; the evening closed in with one of 
the thunder-storms of the country, as terrific as any 
we had witnessed.” 


After the war was brought to a close under 
Lord Catheart, most of the British troops 
engaged in it were withdrawn. The 74th 
were sent to India. Other regiments, in- 
cluding the Rifles, were ordered home, and 
now form part of the expedition to the East. 
Captain King’s book will be read with plea- 
sure by his comrades in the perils and hard- 
ve ped the African campaign, which was no 


- bad school of military service. To the general 


reader the book contains much interesting in- 
formation about the Kaffir country and its 
inhabitants. It is illustrated with engravings 
from sketches by the gallant and accomplished 
author. 





The Heir of Vallis. By William Mathews. 

Three vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Jgnet Mowbray. By Caroline Grautoff. 
Three vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
WE notice together these latest novels of 
their class, as much for the sake of contrast 
as anything else. The first is a tale of the 
strongest melo-dramatic kind, with impro- 
bable characters and still more improbable in- 
cidents, but written in a style that will inte- 
rest those who seek astonishment:and excite- 
ment in works of fiction. The other is a quiet 
domestic story, with no striking events and 
somewhat ordinary personages, but presenting 
faithful delineations of character as met with 
in every-day life. We think we may, by a 
single extract from each novel, give to our 
readers some idea of their character, and 
enable them to judge whether the books de- 
serve their perusal. :— 


“Napier stood for a few moments in an attitude 
of intense curiosity, listening to detect the direction 
of the footsteps taken by the stranger, when, some- 
where to the left of his position, he heard the 
creaking of a gate, and he strode forward, bent on 
observing, if possible, the motions of the man whose 
presence there at such an hour, and whose previous 
conduct, were both strange and puzzling to him. 
Napier reached the gate, and though the storm 
had now burst, and he was exposed to its fury, his 
purpose was so fixed, that he was nothing daunted. 
He felt a greater interest in the movements of this 
stranger than he could express ; he neither doubted 
his honesty nor mistrusted his actions. There 
was, however, a peculiarity in his conduct,—an 
emphasis in the words he had before spoken to 
him,—a meaning in the expression of that quick 
glancing eye, which strengthened, almost ratified 
the conviction, that his fishing mania served for 
some ulterior purpose; and imaginaticn thus at 
play, readily led Napier to the belief that the 
stranger’s uncouth garb was assumed to enable 
him, under the disguise, to advance some object 
with which himself or his family were connected. 
Every passing minute, with fancy thus let loose, 
was of vast importance to Napier; yet he was 
compelled to pause from his lack of knowledge in 
reference to the path the stranger had taken; for 
still the rain fell, and the clouds loomed dark and 
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heavy upon the space around. After a while, 
however, the hurtling storm passed on; and then 
the moon, though still somewhat canopied in the 
darkened firmament, partially disclosed the heavy 
shadow. 

“Napier, though now relieved from the dark- 
ness, could not detect the presence of the person 
whose steps he was anxious to pursue. He was 
now in the immediate neighbourhood of a small 
picturesque cottage, inhabited by a widow lady of 
the name of Churchill, who here resided with an 
only daughter as her companion. The cottage 
stood, surrounded by a shrubbery, in a small pad- 
dock next to the field Napier had entered from the 
park. Baffled in his desire to trace the stranger, 
Pearson, he crossed the field with a lingering step, 
intending to reach the high road, and return by it 
to Vallis House. On stepping into the road, he 
took a long and attentive survey, evidently disin- 
clined to give up his search; and as he became 
more familiar to the varying light, he was struck 
with the sight of a carriage, drawn up, as he per- 
ceived, at the roadside. Marvelling at so strange 
a circumstance, particularly as the vehicle remained 
stationary, he quickened his pace, thinking some 
accident must have occurred. Before he had pro- 
ceeded far, however, his attention was attracted 
from the road to the field which led to the widow’s 
cottage, by a partially suppressed scream; and 
again it was repeated. He gazed for a few mo- 
ments to satisfy himself as to the position of things, 
when he saw persons in the meadow, evidently 
drawing on in the direction of the carriage ; whilst 
he likewise perceived, though indirectly, a second 
party in fierce contention, some slight distance 
from the first. Following the impulse of his 
daring nature, he cleared the hedge at a bound, 
and hastened to ascertain the meaning of this 
strange proceeding. 

‘© As he drew near, he saw the stranger, Pear- 
son, struggling in the grasp of two ruffianly fellows, 
who at this instant bore him to the ground; whilst, 
a little in advance, he noticed a retreating form, 
hurrying to the carriage, with some burden in his 
arms. Napier’s first act was to rush to the assist- 
ance of the fallen man. Ata glance he seemed to 
divine that theirs was a2 common cause; and he 
seized the nearest person, who knelt above the 
stranger, with an iron grasp, and wrenched him 
backward from his hold; but not before he re- 
ceived a heavy blow on the head from the other 
who shared in the fray. Before Napier could 
turn, the person calling himself Pearson was on 
his feet; and casting a hasty glance upon his 
deliverer, he cried, as he snatched up a stake which 
lay upon the ground:—‘ Thanks, Mr. Napier, 
my grateful thanks ; now leave these scoundrels to 
me—I can defend myself—and hasten to the 
rescue of yonder female ; a foul act has been per- 
petrated.” And so speaking, he dealt sweeping 
blows on the heads of his assailants.” 


This is only the commencement of a tre- 
mendous scene, the book containing succes- 
sions of tableaux of an equally vivid nature. 
Those who love to indulge in literary strong 
waters will find in ‘ The Heir of Vallis’ grati- 
fication to their taste. The same readers 
would vote ‘ Janet Mowbray’ slow, but there 
are others who prefer fictions of a smoother 
tone, and are not shocked by representations 
of common life, when they convey lessons of 
what is useful and good. If the followin 
passage pleases them they will be pleased with 
the book :— 

‘*Nearly a week had passed, in quiet, almost 
solemn, happiness; and Walter and Janet were 
walking side by side across the little common, 
which has been already more than once mentioned 
as Windmill Green. They had come slowly from 
Rutherford Park, through fields and lanes, and so 
earnest and absorbing had been their conversation, 
that it was not without some surprise that now, 
when the twilight was already fading from blue to 
grey, they discovered how far their sauntering had 
led them, 








‘«They passed the lodge of the Grange, and 
looking through the gate, caught sight of the old 
gabled building itself, with its back-ground of green 
hills ; and thence, crossing the turf, they reached 
the little gate leading into the park of Stonelands, 
Here they paused, and gazed in silence upon the 
stately home of Walter’s youth. 

‘* «Tf TI could have taken you there, Janet,’ said 
he, presently, with a slight sigh. 

‘« «Tt is better as it is,’ she replied; ‘it is better 
to achieve greatness, than to be born to it.’ 

‘<* Perhaps you are right,’ said he ; ‘ yes—I am 
sure you are ; it was for you, however, not for my. 
self, that I was thinking.’ 

*¢¢ And do you suppose that I should have been 
half so happy, half so proud, in being mistress of 
Stonelands, and you had been but an idler about 
your farms and fields, as I see so many of our 
neighbours here—and had never worked, and put 
forth your strength, and never gone to India, and 
—and—many things, which I know I must not 
speak of to you, had never happened ? it is better 
for us both as it is.’ 

‘* He pressed her hand, and they continued their 
way; and Walter was soon describing, for the 
hundredth time, the home he had prepared for 
Janet in London; a very humble home, in a Lon- 
don street. It was not wholly without misgivings 
that he could approach the subject. How, he 
asked, would she be able to bear the life in a large 
town? Would she not pine for the air, the sights, 
the sounds of the country ? she could form no idea 
of the restraint, the monotony, the gloom, and the 
confinement, in store for her. He was almost ter- 
rified at the prospect of such an existence, for one 
who had never yet quitted the bright skies and 
fresh breezes of her native place. Had he been 
selfish—had he asked too much? But Janet knew 
that all his fears were groundless ; she was going 
to a home, to a protector, and to love. What 
could she desire more ? she felt that, for her, love 
and happiness were, henceforth, one; she tried 
hard to inspire Walter with an equal faith, and to 
make him fear less on her account—and, indeed, he 
was not unwilling to be convinced. He then began 
to tell her of the old manor house, by the sea shore, 
lent to him by a friend for the first few days after 
their marriage, and he was still describing and an- 
ticipating, when he was arrested by the pressure of 
her hand upon his arm. 

«Tio you see that light? there, among the 
trees ; that is at Wood’s End. There is a short 
way from here over the fields, skirting the side of 
the garden, and one can see over the hedge into 
the shrubbery the whole way. I should so like to 
go there once more ; do you know the way?” 

The story is an illustration of the motto— 
“How full of briars is this working-day 
world,” but it also shows how the trials of life 
may be lightened, and how hopes and cons0- 
lations abound. 








The Roman State from 1815 to 1850. By 
Luigi Carlo Farini. Vol. IV. Translated, 
under the direction of the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, by a lady. J. Murray. 


Havine already devoted more than one 
review to Farini’s history (‘L. G.,’ 1851, pp. 
435, 456; ‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 491), we have 
only to notice the contents of this fourth and 
concluding volume of the work. It narrates 
the events that took place from the arrival of 
the French at Civita Vecchia, to the termina 
tion of the Roman Republic and the restoration 
of the Papacy. It is difficult to maintain 
temperance of feeling or of language in Te 
ferring to the interference of the French re- 
publicans with their Italian brethren, or to 
the results of the re-establishment of the 
Papal authority, which the friends of know- 
ledge and freedom had fondly hoped was 
overthrown in 1848. We forbear from em 
tering into a discussion of the religious 
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political questions suggested by this remark- 
able episode in modern history, and merely 
resent some of the statements of Signor 

arini, whose repugnance to the patriots of 
the Mazzini school does not blind him to the 
evils under which his country groans under 
the ecclesiastical régime. The leading events 
of the Republic, and of the occupation of 
Rome by the French army, are well known, 
but there are many details which are described 
with authenticity and spirit by the present 
historian. We give his account of the last 
effort made for the Roman cause by the gal- 
lant Garibaldi. His whole career is one of the 


most romantic chapters in modern history :— 


‘Under favour of night Garibaldi escaped from 
the French, under the guidance of Ciceruacchio, 
and arrived at Tivolion the morning of the 38rd, 
with all his followers, and a great quantity of wag- 
gons, baggage, and ammunition. As long as he 
had any hope of being followed by the other Ro- 
man troops, and the Commissioners of the Assem- 
bly, he intended to go to Spoleto, a city conveni- 
ently adapted, in his opinion, for defence, and not 
yet occupied by the enemy; and after having 
established the seat of Government there, to hoist 
once more the standard of the Republic, and renew 
the desperate war. But when this hope had 
vanished, he directed his audacious thoughts to 
Venice, which was still magnanimously resisting 
the Austrians; but he wished to avoid pitched 
battles, to reach the Adriatic by unbeaten paths, 

- and thence to set sail for the Lagune. He was 
accompanied by the few surviving fellow-soldiers 
who had followed him from America, where, with 
him, they had cast a lustre on Italian valour, and 
had shared in all the adventures of the war. He 
was also accompanied by his Anita, his devoted 
wife, a lady of Brazilian origin, who had made 
him father of three sons, and was about to give 
birth to a fourth child, and who had always fought 
at his side with masculine energy. They left 
Tivoli at the close of day on the 8rd of July, and 
passed the night at Monticelli; the following day 
they reached Monte Rotondo, whence they took 
their departure on the 6th, traversed the Via 
Salara towards Poggio Mirteto, and with severe 
and long-continued fatigue crossed the hills which 
descend from the Apennines, and arrived at Terni, 
with all their baggage, on the 9th. 

“Thus Garibaldi baffled the designs of General 
Oudinot, who had ordered him to be pursued by 
the first division of his army; on the roads leading 
to Albano, Frascati, and Tivoli, by General Mol- 
lier; and by the cavalry under General Morris, 
on the roads to Civita Vecchia, Castellana, Orvieto, 
and Viterbo; but neither the French, Spanish, 
nor Neapolitans succeeded in cutting off his march. 
Having found Colonel Forbes, at Terni, with 900 
men, he gave him the command of one legion, the 
other was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sacchi; the cavalry by an American called Bueno; 
each legion was formed of three cohorts, each 
cohort of five or six centuries. 

“On the night of the 11th they left Terni, and 
moved on towards Todi, by way of San Gemini, 
arriving there on the 13th. News from Tuscany 
had reached the place before their arrival; it was 
stated that the minds of the people were boiling 
over with anger, because the Grand Duke had not 
only delivered up rebellious Leghorn into the 
power of the Austrians, but even Florence—which 
had restored him to his Duchy by means of the 
courage of the people—Florence, beautiful Florence, 
Was overrun by the Croats; the Austrians were 
few and scattered, the passion of revenge was 
burning in the hearts of the people; if the Romans 
passed the confines, Tuscany would rise to a man; 
Garibaldi, therefore, determined to try his fortune 
there, with the intention, if the Tuscan enterprise 
should fail, to repass the Apennines and repair to 
the Adriatic. Having found some guns at Todi, 
he took one which was small and light, left the 
waggons, horses, and superfluous ammunition be- 


hind him, and prepared for his departure.” 





Then follows an account of the movements 
of the little army, reduced gradually to about 
three thousand men, but which baffled the 
hostile forces by whom it was surrounded, and 
made good its retreat toward the Adriatic. 
Pressed by overwhelming numbers of Aus- 
trian troops, Garibaldi had retired from Todi 
on the 19th July, 1849, and crossed the 
Apennines on the 27th, and after several en- 
counters with the enemy during the retreat, 
by which they were kept at bay, he resolved 
to enter the republic of San Marino, and 
thence to proceed by sea, with some of his 
bravest and most trustworthy followers, to 
Venice :— 


“Tt was an arduous expedition to reach San 
Marino; wild unknown paths, dense woods, im- 
petuous torrents, and not only the Austrians, who 
were descending from the Tuscan Apennines in 
their rear, but before them, and on both sides, 
those who were pressing on from Romagna. Gari- 
baldi marched during the whole of the 29th, and 
arrived at Macerata Feltria in the evening; the 
following day he occupied Pietra Rubbia, recom- 
menced his march, ran the risk of losing himself in 
the woods, was attacked in a valley by the enemy 
from the adjoining heights, but, in spite of all, 
arrived with his people at San Marino on the 31st, 
where he published the following manifesto :— 

‘** Soldiers! we have reached a land of refuge, 
and must conduct ourselves with propriety towards 
our generous hosts. We shall thus merit the 
consideration which is due to persecuted misfor- 
tune. I exonerate my comrades from all obliga- 
tions, and leave them free to return to their homes; 
but let them remember that Italy ought not to 
remain under oppression, and that it is better to 
die than to live as slaves to the foreigner.’ 

‘The Austrians were making preparations for 
attacking the Republic of San Marino, but the 
authorities, anxious to come to terms, went to 
General Gorzhowski, who was then at Rimini, and 
who intimated to them that he would act with for- 
bearance if the legions would lay down their arms; 
that he would permit them to return to their homes, 
and that he would send Garibaldi to America; in 
the meantime 10,000 men took possession of the 
passes. Part of the legions, on hearing this pro- 
posal, cried out, ‘Surrender! Never! better die; 
to Venice! to Venice!’ and Garibaldi, starting 
up, raised his haughty head, and exclaimed, ‘I 
offer fresh sufferings, greater perils, death, perhaps, 
to all who will follow me; but terms with the 
foreigner—never!’ (Why wasnot Mazzini, whoswore 
he would never come to terms with the foreigner, 
why was not he with Garibaldi?) Then he mounted 
his horse, and departed with 300 men and his wife. 
On reaching Cesenatico, he took the few Austrians 
who were in the garrison prisoners, made ready 
thirteen fishing-boats, and on the morning of the 
3rd of August, steered for Venice. 

‘“‘The Austrian, after seeking him in vain on 
the hills and in the valleys, put forth a proclama- 
tion, in which he threatened death to any one who 
should shelter Garibaldi, guide him, or give fire, 
bread, or water to him, or to his followers, or to 
his pregnant wife. He then went to San Marino, 
and agreed with the authorities to give liberty to 
the 900 men who had consented to lay down their 
arms. He afterwards caused these men to be 
stopped on the road, and sent prisoners to Bologna; 
the Lombards he consigned to the prisons of 
Mantua, and set the Romans at liberty after they 
had each received thirty blows with a stick. 

‘*Garibaldi, who was a skilful navigator, and 
sailing with a favourable wind, had already rounded 
the Punta di Maestra, and could see the towers 
of the Queen of the Adriatic, when the Austrian 
ships attacked him, and the wind became no longer 
propitious. The sailors lost courage at the dis- 
charge of the cannon, but Garibaldi’s heart did 
not fail him. He attempted to force a passage, 
and kept his boats together fer the purpose, until 
one of the enemy’s ships separated them. Eight 
got scattered; in vain he attempted to rally them; 





they were taken, and the prisoners, loaded with 
chains, were sent to the fortress of Pola. Gari- 
baldi escaped with the rest, and, driven upon the 


_Roman coast, succeeded in landing on the shore of 


Mesola on the morning of the 5th of August. He 
had with him his wife, Ciceruacchio with his two 
sons, a Lombard officer of the name of Livraghi, 
a Barnabite monk named Bassi, and other officers 
and soldiers whose names are not known. They 
endeavoured to seek .safety in flight; Garibaldi, 
with his Anita and a comrade, directed their steps 
towards Ravenna, and travelled for two days, re- 
cognised, sheltered, and succoured by the peasants, 
the police, and the revenue officers, in spite of the 
Austrian proclamation. But on the third day his 
wife, exhausted by anxiety and fatigue, fainted, 
and in a short time breathed her last, in the arms 
of her inconsolable husband. Garibaldi then went 
to Ravenna, thence to Tuscany, afterwards to 
Genoaand Tunis, and lastly emigrated to America. 
The others, who had been driven on shore with 
him, wandered at hazard amidst the woods and on 
the moors, chased, slain like wild beasts, and left 
unburied. Nothing was ever heard of the greater 
portion, but melancholy accounts remain of two, 
Ugo Bassi the Barnabite, and Livraghi, who were 
put in chains and taken to Bologna, where we 
shall see how their lives finished miserably soon 
afterwards. Thus ended the Roman Republic.” 


The history of Farini professes to describe 
the Roman "State only to the restoration of 
the Pontifical government, but an appendix, 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, pre- 
sents a statemert of the actual condition of 
affairs at a more recent period. The author 
judges right in supposing that foreigners 
must feel some curiosity respecting the more 
striking events that have since occurred, and 
we are satisfied that a more impartial witness 
on the whole could not communicate the 
desired information. Here, then, is the testi- 
mony of a Roman, who is no friend of the 
Italian patriots, an orthodox Papist, and one 
who formerly entertained high , vol for his 
country under the enlightened government of 
Pius IX. :— 

‘“‘When Pius IX. resascended the throne of 
mercy, he did not relieve the oppressed, but, on 
the contrary, his government became more and 
more severe during the period which preceded and 
followed his return. And as, where factions are 
triumphant, the good, confiding in their own inno- 
cence, do not care to seek for defenders, a pursuit 
for which the guilty show an astonishing aptitude, 
it happened that many defenceless persons, who 
had already suffered from republican violence, were 
ruined during that period, for there was nothing 
harsh, grasping, or unjust, which the triumphant 
faction did not dare to perpetrate. Hence those 
few citizens who had always flattered themselves 
that they should receive gentle and humane treat- 
ment on the return of the Pope, lost all hope, and 
irritated by fresh injuries, soon forgot the suffer- 
ings of the revolution, and made common cause 
w:th those who had feared and prognosticated 
every kind of evil from the restoration of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. Moreover, as the 
revolution had been brought to an end by force of 
arms, and not by compliance with the legitimate 
wants and desires of the people, Mazzini took 
advantage of the errors and treachery of the Go- 
vernment, to stir up afresh the minds of many 
whom a prudent and honourable government might 
have conciliated, by a humane and temperate course 
of action. : 

‘The anniversary of the Republic having been 
celebrated in Rome by some fireworks, the prelates 
of the Sacra Consulta condemned to, twenty years 
of the galleys certain youths who had been accused 
of this singular crime, which the inventive genius 
of the judges had created and punished before it 
was inscribed in the code. The young men of the 
city having abstained from smoking tobacco in 
order to annoy the Government and lessen the 
revenue, the same tribunal invented the crime of 
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coalition against the use of tobacco, and condemned 
some individuals who had been accused of it to the 
galleys—punishments inflicted, according to them, 
by way of example, and for the purpose of striking 
terror; a singular mode indeed of administering 
Christian justice. The Austrian officers gave still 
more singular and numerous instances of this kind 
of justice in the provinces over which they tyran- 
nised ; for example, abstinence from tobacco, sing- 
ing, political squibs, caricatures, crimes which the 
Austrians termed anti-political demonstrations, 
were punished with imprisonment in heavy irons, 
with fasting, and with blows on the bare flesh ; 
and these punishments were inflicted, not only by 
way of penalty, but also as tortures to drag from 
their victims the lying confession wrung from 
suffering. I speak of things which are universally 
known, the sentences are public, a whole people 
are the witnesses; three years and a half have 
already passed, and they still continue to pass sen- 
tence after this fashion ; to flog and to proscribe. 

“The numerous proscriptions, the innumerable 
emigrations, have deprived the Sacra Consulta of 
much material for inquisition. Cernuschi, who 
had the good fortune to be tried by the French, 
was set at liberty after a short imprisonment; 
the French also facilitated the escape of Gazzola, 
a prelate, and of Achilli, formerly a monk ; Count 
Faella, of Imola, a Deputy of the Constituent 
Assembly, was kept in prison three years, and 
then banished as a special favour by the Pope. 
Calandrelli was condemned to an infamous punish- 
ment, although public opinion, as well as_ his 
blameless life, witnessed to his innocence; Bu- 
bani, of Bagnacavallo, a moderate and honourable 
man, was severely punished, because, when pre- 
sident of the province of Fermo, he had arrested 
Cardinal de Angelis by order of the Government ; 
the soldiers of the National Guard, who had car- 
ried this order into execution, were also punished ; 
Count Puliti, of Recanati, a Deputy, was con- 
demned to death—then, by special favour, his 
sentence was commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 
I say nothing of many other sentences, but I may 
mention, as an example of inquisitions and punish- 
ments of minor importance, that a person was 
condemned by the Sacra Consulta to five years of 
the galleys, because he had printed a satire against 
a deceased priest during the period of the Republic. 

“The investigations and sentences of the Court 
of Censorship on the officers of the Government 
and of the Municipalities have lasted three years, 
and perhaps are not yet ended. I will give some 
instances of the justice and equity of this secret 
tribunal. A certain Marchesini, head of the post 
at Bologna, a man who was averse to interfering 
in political affairs of any kind whatever, and who, 
in perilous times, had shown hospitality to a 
brother of the Pope, was made the victim of the 
Court; Martinelli, an advocate, was deprived of 
his Professorship in the University, though he had 
been condemned to the very same sentence by the 
Government of the Republic, because he had 
refused to give in his adhesion to it; Ferranti, a 
priest, who had brought forward a motion in the 
Municipal Council for the restoration of the Con- 
atitutional Government of the Pope, was also 
deprived of his Professorship; Alessandri, the 
ie ornament of the Atheneum, was removed 

m his office for some time; and even Professor 
Montanari, an Ex-Minister, who had gone with 
the Pope to Gaeta, was admonished. In Rome, 
Professor Baroni, a skilful physician, who had for- 
merly been a surgeon to Gregory XVI., was de- 
prived of his rank and office, because he had 
superintended the military hospitals of the Re- 
public; De Rossi lost his chair because he had 
once appeared in the Constituent Assembly to vote 
against the majority of the Deputies who had 
deposed the Pepe. 

“‘Tf any one were to draw up a record of all the 
sentences which the Sacra Consulta and the Aus- 
trian military tribunals have passed in the Ponti- 
fical State ; if he were to compile the statistics of 
all the subjects of the Pope who have been deprived 
of their offices, banished, proscribed, flogged, and 
imprisoned, he would prove to Europe and Chris- 





tendom, much more conclusively than any history 
or reasoning, what kind of peace the crusade of 
1849 has produced.” 


A sad picture is then drawn of the miser- 
able condition of the country, where the 
authorities seem to have no power to repress 
the violence and crime that abounds. 
English travellers along the high-roads, and 
residents in the fashionable quarters of Rome 
and other Italian cities, hear little of the 
true state of the people among whom they 
sojourn :— 


**In the annals of the last three years have also 
to be recounted the extraordinary exploits of the 
brigands, who, in the very midst of so many 
foreign troops, and during a state of siege, not 
only break into houses, stop, strip and kill tra- 
vellers, but who plunder small towns and villages, 
skirmish with soldiers, and give banquets and 
dances at their own good pleasure. It is of no 
avail that the Austrians flog, torture, shoot them 
by hundreds; they are masters of the lives and 
property of the defenceless citizens, who are obliged 
to pay taxes to these thieves, in addition to the 
taxes and exactions of the Government; happy if 
they can purchase from them, with gold, that 
protection which the Government cannot afford. 
Punishments are frequent, yet rapine does not 
diminish ; the brigands meet death with extraordi- 
nary fortitude, their crimes do not excite astonish- 
ment, nor their deaths inspire fear. 

‘* Assassins shed blood to gratify political re- 
venge, and the Government revenges assassinations 
with blood. In Rome, Nardoni was wounded 
by a dagger, and the gallows were raised ; Dandini, 
an assessor of the Police, was wounded; Evange- 
listi, a Secretary of the Sacra Consulta, was slain ; 
in the provinces any Commissioner or officer who 
was severe and zealous was either killed or wounded. 
Yet, tremendous and numerous examples have 
been made of the assassins who infested our city 
during the Revolution, and more are anticipated ; 
but they will all be ineffectual, because too late 
and too numerous, and not backed by guarantees 
of impartial justice.” 


Of the abuses and evils of the restored 
Pontifical government a melancholy account 
is given. The author states at great length 
his own views as to the best constitution for 
the Roman States, the Pope still remaining as 
a yn oral sovereign, but governing with the 
aid of laymen. These theoretical opinions 
are of less interest than the facts reported as 
to the actual state of affairs in the Pontifical 
States. Of the estimation in which the 
church and the clergy are held by the people 
the following account is given :— 


“The Roman people will never be at rest as 
long as they are governed by the clergy, that is to 
say, by a caste which vows to detach itself from 
the world, while it aspires to the privilege of ma- 
naging worldly affairs. Now, this privilege not 
only humiliates, irritates, and excites the laity to 
rebellion, so as to be a constant cause of disorders 
in the State, but also occasions manifest injury to 
religious belief. Bossuet remarked, long ago, that 
the German people hated the bishops, not because 
they were pastors of souls, but because they were 
their sovereigns. What Bossuet said of the 
bishops of Germany may be said of the cardinals, 
the bishops, the prelates, and the priests, who 
have the privilege of governing the State of Rome; 
in fact, the clergy are hated and despised to such 
a degree, that a real moral schism exists between 
the priest and the citizen. There is no part of the 
world in which the Pope is less respected than in 
the country where he exercises temporal sove- 
reignty, because the worst kind of government is 
carried on there in his name, there the gallows are 
raised, there prescriptions are in force; there the 
lash is inflicted in the name of the Pope. Impre- 
cations against the Government ascend to the 
Prince, who is Pope, and the majesty of the 
Pontiff is on the wane. The bishops are little 
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loved, little respected, because a man is madeg 
bishop, who, a short time previously, was at the 
head of the police, and because the pastor leaves 
his flock to take up the sword; the citizen thus 
easily slides from moral into religious schism, and 
it may be clearly seen that at the very time when 
religious belief is gaining ground elsewhere, scep. 
ticism is raising its head higher and higher in the 
States of the Pope, and religious observances are 
neglected or derided. To say that if cardinals, 
bishops, and priests were not to govern, spiritual 
authority would not be independent, is as much as 
to assert that it is not independent in the lay 
States; it is tantamount to saying, that every 
bishop ought to be a temporal prince in his pro- 
vince, every priest in his parish. 

‘“ Representative Government is another indis- 
pensable condition of the Pontifical sovereignty; 
absolute Government places every monarchy in 
peril, because the errors which it commits, the 
evils which it causes, the hatred which it foments, 
not only weaken the Prince, but act as a lever to 
overthrow the throne, and where laws do not exist 
to moderate the violent will of the Government, 
the violent will of the multitude rages, and revo- 
lution is the fearful but logical consequence of 
absolutism. Now, as no monarch is so much in 
need of the love, obedience, and reverence of his 
people as the Prince who is also Pontiff, and since 
it is necessary to the integrity of his authority and 
spiritual majesty, that no one should be able to 
attribute to him the fatal mischances, errors, and 
misdeeds of his Government, it follows that repre- 
sentative institutions are more necessary to the 
Papal than to any other monarchy; and, in point 
of fact, it was only when the Papacy allowed a 
large measure of liberty to the Communes, that it 
was regarded with satisfaction by the people, for 
then it acted more as protector than as master; 
that is to say, it adapted itself to those free insti- 
tutions which were valued as guarantees of the 
rights of the people. 

‘Some affirm that certain public liberties, the 
freedom of the press, for example, and of the tri- 
bune, are adverse to religion; and M. de Monta- 
lembert, who has recently written a book to prove 
from the data of reason and of history, that repre- 
sentative Government advances the interests of the 
Church, takes care to make it understood that this 
principle does not apply to the Papal States. But 
if it be true, as it doubtless is, that liberty benefits 
religion, it cannot be maintained, without asserting 
a paradox, that it is injurious where the Church 
has her supreme seat, otherwise it would be ne- 
cessary to say, that it benefits at a distance, and 
not near at hand, or else that the Church of the 
State of Rome is not the Church of France or 
Belgium, or that the Roman people are a race 
predestined by God to be deprived of liberty to the 
end of time. On the other hand, if all the citizens 
in the State of Rome (thanks to free institutions) 
were to enjoy common rights, the clergy would 
always have pre-eminent authority over the minds 
of men, through the nature of their ministry, and 
by the innate strength of their Constitution, seeing 
that, even in the midst of liberty and common 
rights, they hold the high privilege of. moral 
authority. For if the layman speak against re 
ligion, the priest has not only the platform free to 
him, as to every other citizen, but he has also the 
pulpit, where the holiness of the place and the 
piety of the faithful sanctify his words; if various 
sects disturb the consciences of any by their errors, 
the priest can calm, console, restore them all; if 
the press propagate error, not only can every 
priest effectually combat it by his talents and 
learning, but he may use his spiritual authority, 
and prohibit the faithful from reading all such 
writings as he may deem pernicious.” ; 

Ta dedicating the concluding volume of his 
work to Mr. Gladstone, Signor Farim ¢x- 
presses in warmest terms the sense of grati- 
tude entertained by all patriotic Italians for 
the interest that statesman takes in their 


country, and for the good services he has 
rendered by making its condition better known 
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to foreigners. The eulogium is just and 
merited, and we shall rejoice if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name procures for this work a wider 
circulation than it otherwise might obtain in 


England. 
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The Progress of a Painter in the Nineteenth 
Century, containing Remarks and Con- 
versations upon Art. By John Burnet. 
Bogue. 

Unper the form of narrative and anecdote, 

Mr. Burnet’s book presents interesting infor- 

mation and useful practical hints on the art of 
inting. Among the characters introduced 

into the work are Wilkie, Etty, Nasmyth, 

Gibson, Turner, and others, of whom the 

author speaks from personal acquaintance ; 

and while their remarks, as here introduced, 
are ideal, they express their known opinions, 
and nearly in the very words, Mr. Burnet 

adds, which he had heard them utter. A 

book of this kind can hardly fail to be inte- 

resting from its matter, though its style is 
somewhat diffuse and irregular. The spirit 
of nationality throughout the work will spe- 
cially please Scottish readers. Of Wilkie 
many characteristic traits are given, com- 
mencing with his shrewd and kind advice to 
his young countryman, on first arriving in 

London, whose progress as a painter the 

From the miscellaneous 

memoranda we select one passage, which will 

be read with additional interest from the 
large share of attention bestowed on pictorial 
and scenic effects in the drama of the present 
day. In producing Macbeth last year, Mr. 

C. Kean took much pains to ensure historical 

and local accuracy, with what success the 

following account of a previous attempt by 

John Kemble will serve to illustrate :— 


“One morning Mr. Scaife called upon us to ac- 
company him to Covent Garden Theatre, to see 
some scenes Mr. Capon had painted for the tragedy 
of Macbeth, which John Kemble was bringing out 
with new scenery, dresses, and decorations. 

‘Capon,’ said he, ‘has been down in Scotland, 
and went to Perth, to make studies of the vicinity, 
Bimam Wood. the palace of Scone, and Dunsinane 
Hill. He had even traced the foundation rem- 
nants of Macbeth’s castle, so anxious is Kemble to 
have a fac-simile of the scenery. We have no time 
to lose, as Capon has invited a few friends to re- 
hearse the scenes before.’ 

“We arrived at the theatre in time to see the 
first scene, and we found our friend Gibson among 
the party. In scene first there was nothing parti- 
cular to remark, except it represented a flat 
country, with a dark thunder-and-lightning sky, 
not unlike the broad effects of some of Girtin’s 

wings, whose style at this period began to be 
appreciated and imitated. The next, the camp 
scene, near Fores, might have been painted by any 
one, and I have no doubt was got up by one of the 
assistants, The third scene, where Macbeth and 
Banquo make their appearance, was not a heath, 
#8 mentioned in the play, but reminded us of a 
Composition of Zuccarelli’s of the same subject, 
Hine ial — by Mortimer, and now 

every one auti sraving 
by Woollett y rom the beautiful engraving 


“ ’ . 
ie — exclaimed Gibson, ‘I see where you 
. Why,” observed Capon, ‘I was anxious to 

~ & —. 

ery good, but not at the expense of truth. 
My sy fellow, you have introduced more trees 
“a te scene than Samuel Johnson saw in his 
ole journey through Scotland ; besides, the idea 
ml Led taking a hint from an Italian painter, ap- 
re le to Scottish landscape! Zuccarelli, though 
id nized by the nobility of this country, never 
anything worthy of imitation, The only sen- 





sible observation I ever heard of his was, that he 
thought it strange he should be invited to this 
country, when they had so superior an artist 
already in Richard Wilson.’ 

‘‘The next scene that called for any remarks was 
the entrance to the castle. Capon owned he had 
taken a hint from the gateways of Carisbrook and 
Warwick Castles, for, generally speaking, those he 
had seen in the north were very bald, and even 
when entire could not warrant the fine description 
in Shakespeare, where the king is made to observe, 
(reading from the play) — 

This castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses, 
‘* Banquo remarks— 
This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved masonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle, 
Where they most breed and haunt, 
I have observed, the air is delicate. 

**T was anxious to follow out our great drama- 
tist in this scene, as the public attention has been 
drawn to the passage by a uote of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’, wherein the beautiful contrast that the 
gentle and soft description forms, to the horrid and 
tumultuous scene of the murder that follows, is 
pointed out. 

‘*The caldron scene, where a dark cave forms 
the back-ground, and the red fire was seen glaring 
under the boiling caldron, was very well managed, 
and formed quite a Rembrandt. 

‘« «What a fine picture,’ said Gibson, ‘Reynolds 
has made of this subject, and he has dressed Mac- 
beth as he ought to be, like a warrior.’ 

“«*« ¢ Ah!’ observed Capon, ‘after we have passed 
the scenes in review, we will go down into the 
green-room, where there is to be a slight rehearsal 
of the dresses and properties. You will see John 
Kemble as a Scottish noble, not dressed, as Garrick 
played the part, in a full court suit, with bag wig 
and dress sword. We have a picture of him and 
Mrs. Pritchard, by Zofany, as Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, in the scene after the murder, attired in 
such strange guise. These things appear very 
absurd to us now, when we have seen the effects 
pictorial propriety has produced on our stage cos- 
tume; but let me show you the great scene of the 
castle of Dunsinane. The view is taken from with- 
out the walls, where Macbeth exclaims :— 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls, 
The cry is still, They come; our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

** Some people would have these lines read, 
‘on the outward walls the ery is still, They come;’ 
but I coincide with Kemble’s idea, and have painted 
the banners of the different Thanes hanging over 
the walls.’ 

‘© «What is become of that standard mentioned 
by Burns?— 

Through hostile ranks and ruined gaps, 
Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore. 

‘¢* Ah! my dear Gibson, where should the royai 
standard be, but on the keep? There it flies, and 
shows the uncongenial brute rampant, on a field of 
gold. The whole plan of the castle I constructed 
from a survey of the indications of the walls of 
Dunsinane; and while I was so engaged, the old 
cotter who assisted me said, that down in the vale 
below it was a fearful place for ague. Our great 
bard seems to have been acquainted with every- 
thing; but we will now go down to the stage, and 
see some of the dresses and decorations, after 
which we will have a rump-steak done in the 
painting room.’ 

“On going down to the stage, we found Mr. 
Kemble in the full costume of a Highland chieftain, 
lecturing the witches for being too comic for the 
supernatural grandeur of their characters, and 
more fitted for the farces at Sadler’s Wells, or the 
Surrey, than the classic dignity of the Theatre 
Royal of Covent Garden. The costumes he also 
objected to as being too much like the sign of Old 
Mother Red Cap at Camden Town, or the frontis- 
piéce to Mother Bunch’s fairy tales, He after- 





wards went through the ghost scene at the supper 
table, and proposed at one time to leave out the 
spectre of Banquo entirely, as it was completely 
unseen by the guests, and might have a more sub- 
lime effect. Some one mentioned that Fuseli, the 
great painter of witches and ghosts, thought the 
same.” 

The foregoing passage will give an idea of 
the manner in which Mr. Burnet’s anecdotes 
and reminiscences are given. In case another 
edition of the book should be required, some 
corrections and omissions will be advisable. 
One good Scottish story Mr. Burnet spoils 
by adding a remark of his own. After speak- 
ing of Sir Robert Kerr Porter’s panorama of 
the storming of Seringapatam, some notices 
of Sir David Baird are given, with the re- 
mark of his mother on hearing that the pri- 
soners taken by Hyder Ali were chained two 
and two—* Lord help the lad that’s chained 
to our Davey!” which Mr. Burnet tamely 
explains, by saying that “ Baird was a strong 
man, and must have lifted his fellow-prisoner 
off his feet.” 





NOTICES. 
Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, M.A. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and P. H. De la Motte. 
G. Bell. 
Tuts is a very valuable and beautiful volume, and 
will be prized equally by the artist and archeologist. 
The historical and descriptive notices are accurate 
in their matter, and presented in an agreeable style. 
The drawings speak for themselves, and their value 
as architectural studies is apparent. The cuts by 
M. de la Motte are from his own drawings, some 
of the engravings from Mr. Petit’s drawings are 
filled up by the artist, but there are also many 
anastatics, which give the facsimiles of original 
sketches, taken in a rough but very effective style, 
and conveying faithful representations of the objects. 
For combining the general effect of such views 
with architectural details, the aid of photography 
will be more employed ; but spirited and accurate 
sketches, such as these of Mr. Petit, will always 
convey great pleasure, and afford as exact informa- 
tion as non-professional students usually desire in 
architectural studies. The earliest eras of the 
Gothic style are chiefly illustrated. Many arche- 
ological and architectural questions are incidently 
discussed, and we refer those readers interested in 
these subjects to the work. A list of the best 
French publications bearing on architectural studies 
is given. There are between two and three hun- 
dred engravings, woodcuts, and anastatic illustra- 
tions. With all his veneration for Gothic architec- 
ture, the author cannot go nearly the length of 
Mr. Ruskin’s idolatry, with the remarks on which 
we sympathize. 

Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages in Black 
and White. By a Wandering Artist. Bentley. 
Tuts is the second edition of a book published some 
years since, and which attracted notice among 
literary and historical students, though the plan of 
the work, and perhaps the subjects, were not such 
as to render wide popularity probable. The author 
had opportunity while in Switzerland of consulting 
various historical records not generally known or 
much used in the literary world; and adding to the 
materials derived from these the results of diligent 
study of learned authorities, such as the works of 
Miiller, Sismondi, Gibbon, and Hallam, he has 
presented some striking pictures of particular events 
and scenes of medieval history. The account of 
the city of Basle, the story of the Nuns’ war, the 
war of the two abbots, of Bertha, Queen of Transju- 
ran Burgundy, and the passage of the Grand Saint 
Bernard, are the heads under which the sketches 
are given. While the book will be perused with 
interest by the general reader, it contains many 
materials worthy of the notice of the historical 
student, details of the old customs and life of these 
regions and their people occurring in the narrative, 
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which are not usually met with in more formal 
records of the times. They are truly historical 
pictures, while the leading figures are biographical 
portraits, copied from ancient and authentic memo- 
rials. In the present edition every effort has ap- 
parently been used to increase the accuracy and 
improve the effect of the literary essays. The 
frequent notes, and extracts from original sources 
of information, attest the diligence and fidelity of 
the author. The volumes are illustrated by litho- 
graphic engravings. 

Thomas Clarkson: a Monograph. By James Elmes, 
author of ‘Christopher Wren and his Times.’ 
Blackader and Co. 

Mr. ELMEs, the author of a work on ‘ Sir Christo- 

pher Wren and his Times,’ has in this biographical 

memoir of the venerable Thomas Clarkson presented 
an interesting sketch of the personal character and 
career of the philanthropist, and contributed valu- 
able materials for the history of the abolition of the 
British slave-trade and slavery. Of Granville Sharpe 
and William Wilberforce, who with Clarkson formed 
the noble triumvirate of African philanthropists, 
the volume also contains notices. The book is one 
of interest from its subject, though the author's 
manner of treating it is not very attractive. Occa- 
sional faults can, however, readily be overlooked 
by those who are made aware of the circumstances 
in which it was written, the author's blindness 

rendering him dependent mainly on others for im- 

portant parts of his literary labours. 

The Lost Prince: Facts intending to Prove the 
Identity of Louis X VIT. of France, and the Rev. 
Eleazar Williams, Missionary among the Indians 
of North America. By John Hanson. New 
York: Putnam. London: Low and Son. 

WE shall say no more about this book than that 

it contains most remarkable statements on a subject 

of much historical interest. That the Dauphin 

did not perish in France, but was taken to America 

by some of the officers of the royal household, is 

currently believed, and the proofs of his having 
been brought up in a remote village, and of his still 
living in the person of an American Episcopal 
clergyman, are here produced, with many details of 
circumstantial evidence. The special visit of the 

Prince Joinville to Mr. Williams, and various in- 

quiries directed by authority from France, give 

additional colour to the truth of the claim. Mr. 

Hanson’s excessive prolixity is unfavourable to the 

case which he seeks to make out, but the facts 

embodied in his book are such as to excite attention 
in Europe, as they have done already to a remark- 
able degree in the United States. The evidence of 

M. Fagnane, the portrait-painter to the Bourbon 

family, is one of the most striking points of the case. 

Gersticker’s Travels. Translated from the German 
of Frederic Gerstiicker. F. Nelson and Sons. 

WE disapprove much of the practice, now too fre- 

quent, of publishers giving translations of foreign or 

editions of American books, without any prefatory 
notice explaining to what extent the original work 
is made use of, and with what omissions or altera- 
tions the English version appears. We have not 
the original of ‘Gerstiicker’s Travels’ at hand to 
refer to, but a translation reviewed by us last year 
(‘L. G.’ 1853, p. 377), contained much matter 
that we do not find in the volume before us. The 
object of the present editor may be to select only 
those parts of the narrative of the author’s journey 
round the world relating to South America and 
California, but this ought to have been stated in 
an explanatory notice of the book and its author. 
Otherwise, the volume is in itself complete, and 
relates to countries of great interest, the descriptions 
of which are given with intelligence and spirit. 
The velume forms one of a series of works published 
under the title of Nelson’s Modern Library. 
Algeria: The Topography and History, Political, 
Social, and Natural, of French Africa. By John 
Reynell Morell. N. Cooke. 
THE author of this volume has chiefly collected his 
materials from the best and most recent French 
works on Algeria, and presents to the English 
reader a compilation, copious and well arranged, 


condition of the colony will be gathered. The book 
is illustrated with numerous wood cuts, and a map 
of the French possessions in Africa is prefixed to 
the volume. 








SUMMARY. 


THE second volume of the new edition of the Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay (Hurst and 
Blackett) contains the memorials of years 1781— 
1786, and is illustrated with a portrait of Mrs. 
Thrale, after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture. In 
the ‘Travellers’ Library’ (Longman and Co.), the 
second part of the cheap reprint of Macaulay's 
‘ritical and Historical Essays contains the conclu- 
sion of the review of Robert Montgomery’s poems, 
and the essays on Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘On the Civil Disabilities of the Jews,’ ‘Moore’s 
Byron,’ ‘ Boswell’s Johnson, Hampden, and Bur- 
leigh.’ The third volume of the new edition of 
the Life and Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, by his Son- 
in-law, Dr. Hanna (Constable and Co.), is issued. 
Another volume will complete the work, which in 
its present form reaches an increased circle of 
readers. We still wish that the biographer would 
prepare a briefer memoir of such as might interest 
and influence those to whom the name of Chalmers 
is at present barely known. 

In Orr’s Household Handbooks, Number 7 con- 
tains Part Second of Household Medicine and Sur- 
gery (W. and §. Orr), with hints and directions 
for sick-room management, cooking for invalids, 
and other kindred subjects. Popery in the First 
Century; or, the Second Epistle General of St. 
Boniface (Triibner and Co.) intended to show the 
errors of Romanistsand the arrogance of the Papacy. 
The Sure Judgment of God on the Rich for the 
Neglect of the Poor, by the Rev. Charles Gutch, 
M.A. (Rivingtons), a Sermon preached at Leeds 
soon after a boiler explosion, by which eight lives 
were lost. The minister very properly takes the 
opportunity of instructing his hearers on the sub- 
jects naturally suggested by such a visitation; and 
in a letter addressed to the owner of the mill, boldly 
and faithfully remonstrates with him on the moral 
condition of his workers and overseers, as being 
unhappily distinguished by great profligacy. If 
such things go on in factories, it is the duty of the 
legislature to regulate other matters than merely 
the hours of working. An Apology for Hebrew 
Prophecy, by Omicron (Holyoake), attempts to 
identify Christianity with democracy; but the his- 
torical ignorance and presumptuous infidelity of 
the writer destroy the effect of his arguments on 
points on which there are some grounds for fair 
discussion and plausible statement. The book is 
dedicated to the shade of Montaigne, for whose 
name the writer professes ‘‘a reverence that little 
halts on this side idolatry.” It is a relief to turn 
from such a work to George Cruikshank’s edition 
of The History of Jack and the Bean Stalk (Bogue), 
with six clever illustrations. 

At a reduced price are published Novello’s Octavo 
Edition of Haydn’s Creation, and of Handel's 
Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, and Samson (J. A. 
Novello). Mr. Novello deserves high praise for 
having first met the growing taste for public per- 
formances of sacred music by supplying books that 
might be used by the audience as well as the per- 
formers of oratorios. The spirited experiment was 
successful, and has been followed by other pub- 
lishers, but Mr. Novello’s editions are still the 
cheapest, and are at the same time of sterling 
value as musical works. The third part of 
Rohner’s Practical Treatise on Musical Compesition 
(Longman and Co.) is devoted to imitation, fugue, 
and canon, which subjects are treated in a manner 
at once scientific and practical. It is a most 
valuable work to the musical student and com- 
poser. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams’s (H. C.) Greek Text of the Gospels, Part 1, 2s, 6d. 
Aunt Mary’s Poems, square cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Bailey’s (J. P.) Festus, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Bleby’s (H.) Scenes in the Caribbean Sea, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 





from which much information as to the history and 
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Chalmers’s (Dr.) Memoir, Vol. 2, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Chalybaus’s Historical Survey of Speculative Philosophy, 85,64, 





- Clarkson (T.) His Life and Labours, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Companions of My Solitude, new edition, feap. 8vo, 3s, 64, 
Correggio: a Tragedy, by A. Oehlenschlager, feap. 8yo, 3 
Cree’s (Rev. E. D.) Threshold of the Sanctuary, 18mo, ; 
Domestic Commentary, Vol. 3, Isaiah to Malachi, 12s, 
Donaldson’s Three Treacherous Dealers, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
Ferguson’s (R.) Consecrated Heights, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 
Godwin’s (C. G.) Poetical Works Illustrated, 4to, £1 1s, 
Great (A) Mystery, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Gurnall’s (W.) Collection of Rare Jewels, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 64, 
Hamilton’s (Rev. A.) Sermons for Holy Week, 12mo, 2s, 64, 
Hiley’s (R.) Progressive Latin Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Howell’s Memoir by Morgan, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Humphrey’s (Dr. E. H.) Exercitationes Iambica, 5s, 6d, 
Innes (J. C.) Week with Christ, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Invalid’s (The) Offering, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 

King’s Meditations from St. Chrysostom, 2nd edition, 9s, 
Lord’s History of the Policy of Church of Rome in Ireland, 16s, 
Nackay’s Thoughts Redeemed, square cloth, 3s, 6d. 
National Illustrated Library, Vol. 38: Sir W. Raleigh, 2s, 61, 
Nettleton and His Labours, by B. Tyler, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 64, 
Preces Private in Studiatorum Gratium Collecte, &., 6s, 
Rambles and Recollections of a Fly Fisher, post 8vo, 7s, 
Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Life, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Tennyson’s (F'.) Days and Hours, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Thucydides, Book 6, from the Text of Bekker, S8vo, 7s, 6d, 
Watkins’s Directory, 1854, March edition, 8vo, cloth, 19s, 6d, 
West’s (C.) Ulceration of the Os Uteri, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 








PROFESSOR WILSON OF EDINBURGH. 


THE Scottish papers announce the death, at Edin 
burgh, on Monday, in his 69th year, of John Wil 
son, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and better known in the 
literary world as the editor of ‘ Blackwood’ 
Magazine.’ Whose heart has not beat often, in 
warm sympathy, with the genial spirit of Chris 
topher North, and admired the taste and genius of 
the author of the ‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Character’? In his last years, he displayed the 
character which Sir Walter Scott described, when 
he wrote long ago to Joanna Baillie, of young Wil 
son, saying, ‘‘he is excellent, warm-hearted, and 
enthusiastic, something too much, perhaps, of the 
latter quality, placing him among the list of or 
ginals.” John Wilson was a native of Paisley, 
studied first at the University of Glasgow, in his 
eighteenth year was entered as a gentleman com 
moner of Magdalen College, Oxford, and after 
wards proceeded to Edinburgh, to prepare for the 
Scottish bar ; but his lively temperament and ime 
gular genius pointed to literature rather than lw 
as his occupation. An early admiration of Words 
worth, and delight in the scenery of Cumberland, led 
him to take up his residence in that district, wher 
he became the proprietor of Elleray ; and he was 
soon known to every visitor as ‘the admiral of the 
lakes.’ In boating and in all manly and athletic 
sports he was an adept ; and many a tradition of 
his feats of agility, strength, and daring, 1s 
current. In the literary world he first b 
came generally known as the author of the poetl, 
‘The Isle of Palms,’ and of the pathetic tale, ‘The 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay,’ as well as of th 
sketches of Scottish character, already ref 
to. The manner in which he saw, wooed, and wot 
his wife was quite in keeping with his romanve 
and original character. Seeing, among a patty 
visiting the lakes, a lady whose appearance stru 
him, he found out at what inn they were going 
stay; and, inducing the landlord to allow him ta 
act as waiter, he contrived to have an opportunity 
of seeing more of the object of his admiration, #2 
then of declaring his passion. The result was” 
every way more auspicious than so irregular an 
troduction might have produced. When ‘Black 
wood’s Magazine’ was projected he was offered 
editorship, and it was chiefly through his 
management, and his own admirable and agrees 
writing, that the journal obtained a world-wide 
putation. On the chair of Moral Philosophy being 
vacant, on the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, he 
peared as a candidate, warmly supported by 
and other Edinburgh literati, and in his 00 

of the class for above thirty years he provel 4 
worthy successor of Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown. Those who attended his lectur® 
will never forget the eloquence and genius 
which he enlivened the didactic discourses 7 
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philosophy which characterised his lectures. As 
a poet, Wilson was not of the highest order, his 
genius and fancy not being tempered by the 
chasteness of style and refinement of thought ne- 
cessary for classical fame. His prose writings are 
more likely to enjoy lasting reputation, from the 
graphic pictures they give of the life and man- 
ners of his native country. Unfortunately some 
of his happiest efforts are mixed up, as in the papers 
of the Noctes Ambrosian, with sallies of a lighter 
kind, scarcely deserving more than passing popu- 
larity. For two or three years past, he was dis- 
abled by ill health ; and an attack of paralysis pre- 
vented his discharging his literary or professorial 
duties. In the society of the northern capital he 
will be long and sadly missed. The accounts of 
his eccentricity of manners and appearance have 
been much exaggerated. He had no great respect 
for the commonplace conventionalities of artificial 
life, nor had he any reverence for tailors and mas- 
ters of ceremonies ; but the statements about his 
buttonless shirts, his threadbare coats, and tattered 
academical robes, are pictorial fictions. With all 
his apparent eccentricity, he had sound judgment 
and a genial kindly heart ; and in his warm love, 
especially in his latter years, of all that was gene- 
rous and good and sacred, and his sincere affection 
for Dr. Chalmers and others of his colleagues most 
eminent for piety and active philanthropy, he gave 
proof of a religious principle far deeper than any 
mere sentimental feeling or philosophical persuasion 
could have inspired. In his death those who knew 
him best will feel that one of the great and good 
men of our time has passed away. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Ove by one, like the successive productions of 
the natural seasons which they adorn and illus- 
trate, the art exhibitions are unfolding their 
stores as the year advances, and the reappearance 
of the British artists in their old established 
loeality is one of the most familiar features in this 
gradual development. In the present instance it 
will be found that the gallery maintains its es- 
tablished character. 

With almost a single exception, no novelty 
occurs to raise the ordinary standard, or to vary 
the common effect. Change of details does but 
produce a similarity of result; faces, groups, and 
seenes look down from the wall with the air of old 
friends, or of expectant hosts. Let us proceed to 
the particulars of the entertainment which this 
year's assemblage has provided for its guests. In 
the first rank come Mr. Hurlstone’s productions, 
founded on traditions and actual study of Spanish 
styles, costumes, and scenery. The Last Sigh of 
the Moor (178) is the most elevated and classical 
of these subjects. The story is well told. Im- 
Perial will, if not power, reigns in the attitude and 
the features of the Sultana, whilst the passing 
shade of weakness on the countenance of Boabdil 
is as delicate as the former is forcible. Here is a 
dramatic contrast of the best kind; it forms the 
Prevailing tone of the composition, round which 
every other detail arranges itself in appropriate 
subordination. The unity of the thought is pre- 
Served in the remaining figure, and the result is 
like the sudden unmasking of a hidden passion— 
decisive and irresistible. The Moorish Peasant 
Girl (117) is a study of expression and costume 
only, but is interesting for its brilliancy and 
novelty. A Jewess of Barbary (300) comes below 

e last-mentioned in excellence. Here are no 
piety tones to reconcile the eye to a decided 
dirtiness of colour. This treatment may be either 
= mtentional imitation or an involuntary result of 
study of the Spanish school, but being brought 
wa into harsh prominence by clear outlines and 
. © grey tints, it exhibits mere defects of sub- 
Jeet, uncounteracted by pictorial skill. Now 


urillo and Rembrandt have not neglected this. 
@ one has dignified the filth of his mendicants 
© splendours of warm colour; the other has 
over the unwashed wrinkles of a Jew or 
master the enchantment of his light and 
® One or other of these modes is indis- 
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pensable. Mr. Hurlstone’s remaining contribu- 
tions are portraits. That of Miss Wiles (246) 
is firm and unaffected, but the Children (259 and 
269), particularly the boy, have a strained expres- 
sion, inappropriate to their age. A too mature 
intelligence in childish features must always be 
repulsive. 

The startling piece of novelty in the Exhibition, 
above referred to, will at once be recognised in Mr. 
Pettitt’s remarkable composition, The Golden Image 
(227). A large expanse of canvass filled with archi- 
tectural elevations and pavements of unusual sym- 
metry, like the alternations of mosaic, or the regular 
recurrences of a machine-stamped pattern, conveys 
an effect which different spectators will view with 
different eyes. To many it will seem but an at- 
tempt to expand an originally simple idea into 
complexity by the common process of multiplica- 
tion ; or an arithmetician might suggest, that by 
taking the square-root of these rectangular temples, 
floors, and rows of Assyrians, a result might be 
obtained sufficient for all useful purposes. But 
we would rather suppose that a conventional ren- 
dering of the formal ceremonies of Chaldza is 
intended, than set down this strange production to 
mere poverty of invention, a fault which former 
works of Mr. Pettitt have not displayed. <A 
nation of astronomers may be supposed to have 
carried geometrical tastes into their forms of wor- 
ship ; or a vast accumulation of similar types may 
be thought to accord with their ideas of the infinite 
and supreme; but upon any hypothesis, the true 
interpretation of the vision is much needed by the 
uninitiated. 

Widely different is the small subject called A 
Spring Evening on the Lowther, Cumberland (58). 
This has, at first sight, a photographic coldness 
about it; but is finished with a care, truthfulness, 
and simplicity, which gradually win admiration. 

Mr. Baxter's heads are this year upon a some- 
what larger scale than on former occasions. La 
Pensée (48) well deserves a place of prominence ; 
though the creaminess of complexion hardly con- 
sists with the health and vigour of nature. The 


Portrait of a Lady (149), which is far less elabo- 


rately composed, and has fewer artificial charms, 
gains upon the former in taste and simplicity. 

Of Mr. Boddington’s landscapes, nine in num- 
ber, it is sufficient to say they exhibit all that 
practical skill, and careful elaboration of particular 
effects, for which his works are always distin- 
guished. 

Mr. Woolmer again charms the fancy with 
scenes of fairy light, profuse foliage, and luxurious 
grouping of figures. Of these, Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp (79), more than any other, com- 
bines his various powers; The Princess (23) is a 
scene of indoor magnificence, drawn from the 
same source of inspiration; The Well in the Wood 
(72), and The Shepherd (270), are rich and luxu- 
riant situations; where the possibilities of existence 
are not flagrantly violated ; but the introduction of 
a church tower in the background of Spring (510) 
fixes the locality too strongly to this island, and 
renders the light costume of the lovers at least 
inconsistent with the season and the climate. Ifit 
be considered that Windsor, timeof Charles JI. (171), 
is too vaguely sketched to be deserving of an histo- 
rical name, it must be owned that the Thought from 
Boccaccio (328) is a subject admirably adapted to 
this romantic style, which conveys to perfection 
the air of their ‘‘ voluptuous day.” 

Amongst the landscape painters Mr. Wilson, 
jun., whilst he exhibits a series not marked by 
much novelty, in a style which has been long fami- 
liar, (but of which the Entrance of Boulogne Har- 
bour (77) is a noble specimen,) breaks into a 
totally different class of effects in his Morning 
after a Wreck (274). This is a scene full of imagi- 
nation ; the tints of the sea, somewhat suggestive of 
chocolate with the cream in it, are probably due to 
the colouring matter of the wave-washed cliffs, or 
may be a faithful rendering of some strange appear- 
ance of nature, seldom revealed even to the vigi- 
lant eye of the painter. 

In the same class of art, though of larger dimen- 
sions, comes Mr, Clint’s painting of Scarborough 








(92). A distant view of this subject produces a 
better effect than close inspection, where the waves 
have a solidity of substance and frothiness of 
colour which detract strongly from their natural 
appearance. 

Mr. Pyne has contributed two very important 
landscapes, which have all the superficial gloss and 
finery of the scene-painting style about them, 
along with a nicety and care of details which will 
bear a thorough investigation, and gratify the 
sense throughout. But this exquisite style, though 
faultless as to its pleasure-giving qualities, suffers 
from weakness, particularly in the foregrounds, 
and a little consideration will show that notwith- 
standing the beautiful harmony of the whole, the 
pink trees in the View of Berne (118) are wholly 
conventional, and the View in Italy (348), again, 
abounds in tints, which however delicately harmo- 
nious and gracefully suggestive, were never seen 
in nature. Yet who can withhold the character of 
high and accomplished art from compositions of 
such taste and variety? 

The British artists have acquired an ally of some 
power in Mr. Fortt. The group entitled Expecta- 
tion (101) is firm and clear as to textures, and if 
not very eloquent, is at least not wanting in the 
sufficient amount of animation which is necessary 
to give life to the wearers of scarlet boddices and 
Neapolitan head-dresses. An architectural scene, 
The Capitol, &c., Rome (327), is very unequal ; 
remarkably good in parts, as in the colour of the 
walls which face the spectator; whilst the meagre- 
ness of detail elsewhere sinks below mediocrity. 
The subject seems to have been hastily finished. 
Voice and Verse (558) is evidently a study from 
the Italian school. 

Besides Mr. Pettitt, above mentioned, the only 
other new member of the Society is Mr. W. W. 
Gosling, whose study of timber and foliage (39) 
commands immediate notice. It combines a care 
and fidelity with a force of objective rendering 
which will always make their way with the general 
public, who are little scrupulous about. refinements, 
when they see what they know, well drawn and 
strongly coloured. But the power of this study as 
to depth and relief is very noticeable, and shows a 
dexterity and resource which is in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. A Woodland Stream (301) is in 
the same excellent manner. 

Mr. Wainewright’s studies of sunset upon sands 
are in his usual style. The subject (66) has a rich 
poetical feeling about it. 

Of Mr. Salter’s Judith (110) we can only say we 
would gladly pass it over in silence, did not its 
glaring proportions intrude themselves before the 
eye, and inspire unmitigated horror alike of the 
subject and its treatment. Mr. Cole has con- 
tributed a number of landscapes of the usual charac- 
ter, not deficient in gaiety or variety. In the 
Ehrenberg on the Nahe (10), a rock clothed with 
vineyards and crowned with the stronghold of 
Franz of Sickengen, is painted with unusual firm- 
ness and delicacy ; Cochem on the Moselle (483) 
possesses similar merits. A startling effect of 
clouds is given in Mr. Tennant’s subject Jersey Coast 
(472), almost bordering on the supernatural. 

But to pass briefly to the large class of exhibitors 
not in the society. A small scene relating How i 
chanced that the Loin of Beef came to be Sir Loin 
(20), by R. W. Buss, is a remarkably spirited 
sketch; if not taken too large, and a tendency 
to theatrical effect be repressed, it will succeed well 
in a large picture. Norah (24), by Miss Andrade, 
though slight, has an excellent effect. An elegant 
Juliet (40), by J. S. Collins, is equally noticeable. 
Having had occasion to animadvert upon the bad 
taste of some former works of Mrs. C. Smith, 
we are bound to bear testimony to the great im- 
provement manifest in the Fortune-Teller (41), 
which has equal force and truth with her earlier 
productions, without a like amount of vulgarity. 
A Lane Scene (51), by Mrs. C. Jayne, is a beautiful 
bit of green foliage, painted with an accuracy and 
firmness that leave nothing to desire in these respects, 

Mr. Wood’s architecture (82, 199, and 412), and 
Mr. and Mrs. Duffield’s fruit, claim their usual 
tribute of praise: whilst Mr. Buckner’s imposing 
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portrait (119), though gifted with that air of dis- 
tinction which always attends his facile pencil, is 
yet marked bya haste and carelessness which have 
a very damaging effect upon his works. 

A clever study of light and shade is to be seen in 
The Turnip Lantern (129), Mr. Armfield’s single 
animal subject is again excellent, The Poachers 
(137). Mr. W. D. Kennedy’s studies in the school 
of Etty are far in advance of the general style of 
such attempts; but whilst Gaité (333) sacrifices 
every consideration to that of the academical study 
of some very questionable forms of beauty, how- 
ever sanctioned by the taste of the departed painter, 
La Souvenir (392) must be owned to possess no in- 
considerable share of his powerful treatment. 

A subject of no particular merit, and of flashy 
execution, entitled Dalila asking Forgiveness of 
Samson (324), by H. Tiffin, is only mentioned here, 
as having been already exhibited in the British 
Institution of 1852; whereby a strict condition 
prescribed by the British artists (see their special 
notice) has in one instance at least been violated. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE have again to protest against the injustice of 
publishing the returns of Newspaper Stamps, for 
the sake of showing the comparative circulation of 
the London Journals, without some mark to dis- 
tinguish those of a purely literary character whose 
circulation is chiefly wnstamped. It is rather 
unfair even towards newspapers, whose circulation 
is wholly stamped, to give publicity to their actual 
returns for the stronger to make use of against the 
weaker, and Mr. Gladstone intimated as much in 
the House of Commons when forced reluctantly 
to grant the Returns; but to include the literary 
papers, whose circulation is chiefly wnstamped, in 
such a manner as to lead the public to believe that 
their circulation corresponds with their use of 
stamps, is a positive injustice; and we only regret 
that The Times should have been so thoughtless as to 
give publicity to its own mighty proportions, with- 
out affording its weaker contemporaries of the pen 
the common advantage of fair play. In one of the 
pages of our advertisements we have exposed with 
tolerable clearness how that our own stamped circu- 
lation, during a time of actual increase, is made to 
appear alarmingly diminished ; and we have also 
shown that we never allow our paper to be sent 
folded up through the post, when it can be delivered 
through the bookseller or newsvender in better con- 
dition at a less price. 

The report of the Governors of the Wellington 
College has been published, and is altogether a 
most satisfactory document. With regard to the 
funds subscribed, the proposed net capital was 
fixed at a minimum of 100,000/. The gross 
amount of subscriptions on the list is 105,760/., of 
which only 45007. remain unpaid, besides 65001. 
expected to be remitted from India. There is 
every prospect of the institution possessing at once 
the capital projected. To the building and fitting 
up of the College 20,0007. are to be devoted, leaving 
for the endowment a capital of 80,0007. Estimat- 
ing the product of this sum at 34 per cent., or 
28001. per annum, and adding 150/. of promised 
annual subscriptions, the annual income would be 
29501. The expense of sixty boys, including main- 
tenance, clothing, and all costs, in addition to 
education, is calculated at 36001. It is proposed 
that the school be divided into three classes—boys 
of the first, to pay 10/. a-year each ; of the second, 
to pay 15/. ; and of the third, to pay 201. a-year. 
This would yield 9001. a-year, which, added to the 
amount from interest of capital -and subscriptions, 
affords the annual income of 38501. ; the expendi- 
ture being 3600/. The balance of 250/. is very 
small for extra expenses of officials and other con- 
tingencies, but it is believed that a fourth class of 
forty boys, at an annual payment of 30/., might at 
once be undertaken, which would give 1200/., and 
deducting the expenses of 920/. the additional sur- 
plus would be 280/., or in all 5301. The latter 
class might include boys, the sons of officers 
although not orphans, for whom the foundation is 
primarily intended. The proposed arrangements 





for management of the institution seem to be 
liberal and judicious. The only points to which 
we feel disposed to refer are those which declare the 
subjects of instruction to be—1st, What is usually 
understood by a good English education ; 2nd, 
Those branches of scientific knowledge which have 
a special application to the arts, commerce, and 
industry of the country; 3rd, The modern lan- 
guages. It is provided that the religious instruc- 
tion be in accordance with the doctrines and princi- 
ples of the Church of England, to which the head- 
master must belong. Itis also provided that either 
the head-master or one of the under-masters be in 
holy orders, and charged especially with the 
religious instruction of the boys. The head-master 
is to be elected by the governors, and the under- 
master by the head-master, subject to the approval 
of the governors. If these arrangements are carried 
out with a prudence at all corresponding to the 
wisdom with which they have been planned, there 
is every prospect of the Wellington College becom- 
ing an institution of truly national value and im- 
portance. Much will depend on the first appoint- 
ments of the officers and masters. 

A literary association of a peculiar and somewhat 
novel character is inviting public notice, under the 
nameof the Neophyte Writers’ Society. Theprospec- 
tus sets forth the objects and plan of the institution. 
Tt is designed as ‘‘an academy of literary art, in 
which the genius, talent, and taste of our more 
advanced neophyte literati might be fostered and 
matured.” ‘The society, which is composed gene- 
rally of student-artists in literature, may include 
aspirants after professional literary status, as well 
as scholars who cultivate literature as an auxiliary 
power in the performance of social or individual 
duties.” The conditions of fellowship are to be 
‘decided literary taste, and sufficient literary 
ability, of which the ordinary council must first be 
satisfied, either by perusal of trial papers, or from 
the recommendation of reliable judges, before can- 
didates for fellowship can be admitted.” Notices 
are also given in the prospectus of the regulations 
for electing office-bearers, and for the proceedings 
of the various groups of members. The society is 
intended to include fellows in all parts of the 
country, sections of six members being formed in 
each locality, each section electing a director to 
represent it in ordinary council. We do not see 
how all this complicated organization is to serve 
any better purpose than the private and local mutual 
improvement societies which young men of literary 
taste are now in the habit of forming. The pub- 
lication of an annual by the members is the only 
project that promises to effect some unity of feeling 
and of labour among scattered associates. The 
scheme seems to be the offspring of youthful en- 
thusiasm ; but without more knowledge of the pro- 
jectors and their designs, we have no wish to speak 
discouragingly of an institution which aspires to 
prove “a gymnasium for stunted talent, and an 
hospital for half-stifled genius.” Let us whisper 
at the same time our opinion that it would be often 
a merciful relief to readers, and still more to critics, 
if stunted talent and half-stifled genius, especially 
of the poetical kind, were allowed quietly to expire. 
Of mental improvement and literary culture there 
cannot be too much, we only fear that a tendency 
to rush prematurely into print will, we fear, be 
encouraged by such a society as this of the Neo- 
phyte Writers. 

The Abbé Moigno, the well-known savant of 
Paris, has written to the editor of the ‘Pays,’ to 
say that the new comet of Mr. Hind was first seen in 
that city by a poor man who picks up a precarious 
livelihood by stationing himself in the Place du 
Carrousel with a telescope for the accommodation 
of workmen, soldiers, grisettes, and others of the 
lower orders astronomically inclined. This man, 
it seems, no sooner saw the comet than he drew a 
rude representation of it in chalk on the pavement 
in order to attract the curiosity of the public. On 
hearing of his discovery two days after, M. Moigno 
questioned him, and then hurried off to the obser- 
vatory; but though the comet had not been seen 
there by M. Leverrier and his staff, they had re- 
ceived intelligence of it from Cherbourg and other 





places. M. Moigno adds, that it was in th 
‘Literary Gazette,’ which reached him on Sunday, 
that he first read a detailed account of the : 
visitant; and that in the evening of that day he 
had the pleasure of contemplating it through 4 
friend’s telescope at a village a few miles from 


heavenly 


Paris. How is it that, in all the recent discoveries 
in the heavens, the Paris Observatory seems ty 
have been unaccountably behindhand? Some 
months ago, a planet was discovered by an amateyy 
astronomer from his garret in a back street, an 
the Observatory had no idea of its existence until 
he told them. A comet is now discovered at Lon. 
don, and is remarked at other places ; but the firs 
person who sees it in Paris is,-—not one of the 
official astronomers, but a poor man who ca 
neither read nor write, and who shows the stay 
for halfpence. 

The congress of the learned societies of France 
has just been brought toa close. Its concluding 
deliberations were of the same character as thos 
of the beginning—namely, on subjects of practical 
utility. One of these subjects has lately excited 
great attention—the acclimatization of useful plants 
and animals. It was stated that, from what has 
already been done and what is now doing, there is 
every reason to expect that several sorts of vege 
tables, fruits, plants, birds, fish, and animals here 
tofore confined to Asiatic or American countries 
will before long become completely naturalized in 
France, and will in time form an important part of 
the people’s food, or will add to the conveniencies 
or pleasures of life. It is much to be desired that 
in our own country more serious and practical 
attention should be turned to this matter. In the 
course of the sittings of the congress it was statel 
that some of the scientific societies of England hare 
adopted the practice of exchanging their public 
tions for those of similar societies in France, and 
an earnest hope was expressed that it will become 
general, not only in this country, but all over the 
Continent. There is no doubt that constant inter 
communication between the numerous scientific 
bodies of Europe would be of considerable advan- 
tage to all, and fortunately, in these railway and 
cheap postage days, it can be obtained at a very 
moderate expense. 

The appointment of a photographer to accompany 
the English expeditionary army has been spoken of 
as an extraordinary mark of attention to scientific 
objects on the part of our authorities. In England 
such attention to science may cause surprise and 
call for honourablerecord. But in France scientifi 
adjuncts of military enterprise are always providel 
on a scale worthy of the national encouragement 
given to such pursuits. Even in the days of the first 
Republic this was not neglected. When Napoleon 
went to Egypt, as the General of the Directory 
1798, he carried with him a great number of learned 
and scientific men. He was a Member of the 
Institute of France, and after the conquest of Italy 
and the treaty of Campo Formio, it seemed to le 
his ambition to associate with his learned brethren, 
and he accordingly attended their meetings with 
much seeming modesty. He planned an Egyptian 
Institute, and took with him savants, engines, 
geographers, artists, and workmen of every de 
scription. The most distinguished men of the age 
embarked on this enterprise ; among them were 
the great mathematicians and chemists, Monge, 
Berthollet, Fourniér, Dolomien ; and the skilfl 
physicians and surgeons, Desgenettes, Larray, and 
Dubois. The splendid work of Denon, which gave 
to Europe engravings of the gigantic monuments 
of Upper Egypt, is well known; the number of 
these philosophers and artists exceeded a hundred. 

The arrangements for lectures, at the Royal In- 
stitution, after Easter, are as follows :—Seven le 
tures on Ebullition, Combustion, and other Pheno- 
mena of Heat. By Professor Tyndall, F.R.5— 
Seven Lectures on Botany. By M. T. Masters, 
Esq., of the Feilding Herbarium, Oxford; and 
seven lectures on Education. 1. Rev. Dr. Whe: 
well, F.R.S., on the Influence of the History of 
Science upon Intellectual Education. 2. Professot 


Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., Observations on Mer 
3. Dr. R. G. Latham, 


tal Education, FBS, 
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on the Importance of the Study of Language as a 
branch of Education for all Classes. 4. Dr. Dau- 
beny, F.R.S., on the Importance of the Study of 
Chemistry as a branch of Education for all Classes. 
5. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., on the Importance 
of the Study of Physics as a branch of Education 
for all Classes. 6. J. Paget, Esq., F.R.S., on the 
Importance of the Study of Physiology as a branch 
of Education for all Classes. 7. Dr. Hodgson, on 
the Importance of the Study of Economic Science 
as a branch of Education forall Classes. The Fri- 
day evening lectures will probably be delivered by 
Professor E. Forbes, Dr. H. M. Noad, T. H. 
Huxley, Esq., Professor Tyndall, B, C. Brodie, 
Esq., Dr. E. Frankland, and Professor Faraday. 

Mr. Ewart’s Bill on Public Libraries and 
Museums, the object of which was to extend thé 
operation of the act of 1850, has been thrown out 
this week in the House of Commons by a vote of 
88 to 85. The Government opposed the bill on the 
ground that, although the working of the former 
act was so far successful, sufficient time had not 
elapsed to afford experience for further legislation. 
Mr. Ewart also proposed that arrangements should 
be made for establishing public libraries inde- 
pendently of the local rate-payers, whose spon- 
taneous self-taxation is at present required for 
originating such institutions. It was argued that 
this clause might be altered in committee, but the 
majority conceived that a question of principle was 
involved, and that there was no immediate call for 
the bill being pressed. 

Letters from Dr. Vogel, dated November 16, 
1853, announce his safe arrival to within seventeen 
days’ journey of Lake Tsad. The last portion of 
his journey had been very difficult, on account of 
the utter barrenness of the country traversed, but 
complete success had attended the travellers ; they 
had reached a more fertile region, and were hasten- 
ing onwards towards the shores of that fine central 
lake, on the waters of which the British flag may 
even now be seen, thanks to the energy and zeal 
of their predecessors. Thus far all had gone well. 
The Bornuese prince, the leader and protector of 
the caravan, had now the full esteem and confidence 
of the travellers, and the Tibbus also, through 
whose country their route lies, had received them 
kindly, and their chief had entered into satisfactory 
arrangements with Dr. Vogel for the transmission 
of his future letters from Lake Tsad. 

The journals of Mons in Belgium record the 
discovery at Elonges near that place of some Roman 
tuins which appear curious. It is, however, not 
yet known, it is said, whether they are the remains 
of a fortified camp, of baths, or of a vast piscina. 
What, however, is certain, is, that the Romans 
were for a long time established at Elonges, and it 
isasserted by the Belgians that the inhabitants of 
that village who have intermarried amongst them- 
selves preserve to this day, in a remarkable degree, 
the Roman features and bearing. Elonges was a 
inuitary station of considerable importance in the 
Gallic wars, 

The Rev. R. Scott, known to literature chiefly 
as author, along with Mr. Riddell, of the ‘Greek 

exicon,’ has been elected to the vacant office of 
Master of Balliol, Oxford. Mr. Scott has a dis- 
tinguished name as a scholar, and will doubtless 
strive to sustain the high position held by Balliol 
College as a seat of classical learning. 


The Italian Opera opened on Saturday with 
Guillaume Tell; cast much as last season, except that 
@ new artiste made her débdét in the person of 
Malle. Marai. Her voice is somewhat feeble, and 
the impression left upon the audience was not 
altogether favourable. Ronconi returns to us espe- 
cially rich and florid in his own admirable piano and 
orte style of singing, and achieved new honours on 

ursday, in Verdi's Ernani. Malle. Bosio 

made her appearance in this opera. Her tones, 
Powerful and true to a marvel, ripen with time. 
bres first air was quite a triumph of graceful 
ecalization, and the finale of the third act, with 
“v Ronconi, Tamberlik, and Susini, was most 
cculerously encored, though the encore was not 
"sponded to without tedious reluctance. 





The second concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society, at St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing, was in every respect of a high order. The 
selection of music in the programne was varied and 
good, and the performances, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, were of unusual excellence. The chief points 
of the evening were the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra, of Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony, of Mendelssohn’s serenade and 
rondo for pianoforte and orchestra, and the duet of 
Valentine and Marcel, from the Huguenots, by Herr 
Formes and Madame Caradori. The violin concerto 
was given with admirable effect, the playing of Herr 
Ernst being all that could be desired for interpret- 
ing Mendelssohn’s classical work. In the second 
part of the concert there was more scope for dis- 
playing his astonishing command of his instrument 
in a fantasia on Hungarian airs. In some parts of 
this performance marvellous skill was shown with- 
out the eccentricity which has often been the chief 
characteristic of distinguished violiniste. Herr 
Ernst rarely if ever seeks to excite surprise at the 
expense of good taste. The playing of Mdlle. 
Graener in Mendelssohn’s pianoforte piece was 
spirited and correct, and sustained her reputation 
as an able and accomplished pianiste. Herr Formes 
was in fine voice, and the scene from the Huguenots 
was finely given. Madame Caradori’s singing is 
most effective, and would be even more so if she 
exerted more care in regulating the tones of her 
powerful voice. A new singer, Mdlle. Sedlatzek, 
a clear and pleasing soprano, was very successful 
with Mozart’s fine air, Parto ma tu ben. A new 
overture by Herr Lindpaintner, Der Handthafte 
Prince, was most favourably received. Some of 
the passages towards the close are striking and 
original. Beethoven’s symphony could not have 
been given with finer effect, the orchestra of the 
New Philharmonic Society possessing a power and 
training never surpassed in this country. Herr 
Lindpaintner deserves the warmest commendations 
for his energetic and judicious services as conductor. 
The programme commenced with Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s overture, The Naiades, and closed with 
Auber’s Massaniello. Altogether this concert was 
such as will go far to establish the reputation of the 
Society for its performances of musical works at 
once popular and classical. 

The musical festival at Exeter Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, for the benefit of the widows and 
children of the workmen killed by the accident at 
the Crystal Palace, was very successful, and as the 
room was filled we hope that the proceeds are satis- 
factory. A programme of extraordinary length pro- 
mised varied and good entertainment, nor was the 
audience disappointed, when among the performers 
were Herr Ernst and Herr Sommer, and when 
favourite pieces were sung by Madame Clara No- 
vello, Madame Rita Favanti, Mrs. Newton Frod- 
sham, Miss Alleyne, and by Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Augustus Braham, and other eminent vocalists. 

The musical week, at Paris, has presented little 
worthy of remark. At the Italian Theatre Ros- 
sini’s Otello has been produced, with Madame 
Frezzolini and Mario, (as Desdemona and the 
Moor,) and a new tenor, named Baraldi, who was 
favourably received. At the other houses there 
has been no novelty. Concerts continue the order 
of the day, but the most popular concert givers are 
already on the wing for London. In the theatrical 
way it may be mentioned that the authors and 
managers of the minor theatres are preparing to 
exploiter, in grand style, the Eastern war and the 
English and French alliance. All the incidents of 
the war, past, present, and to come, are to be dra- 
matised; the Russians are to be mercilessly 
drubbed, and the gloire and fraternité of the two 
nations are to be becomingly celebrated amidst 
blazes of Bengal fire. 

Rossini has communicated to the musical journals 
of the Continent the copy of a letter recently ad- 
dressed by him to a Hungarian nobleman in reply 
to a request to write an opera specially for Hun- 
gary. He says that his determination to write no 
more is not to be shaken, and he intimates that 
his principal reason for adhering to it is, that he 
does not approve of the present popular taste in 
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musical matters—a taste to which he declares he 
cannot and will not minister. We confess we do 
not understand exactly what the great maestro 
means, for it is strange that he should blame the 
taste of the day when it expresses unbounded ad- 
miration of his works, and considers his long 
silence, in the full maturity of his powers, as a 
public calamity. 

The ‘“Kolner Manner Gesang Verein,” or 
Cologne Choral Society, are again engaged by Mr, 
Mitchell for eight concerts in London, which will 
be commenced early next month. The success of 
this Society last year at the Hanover-square Rooms 
will be remembered with pleasure, and their re- 
appearance this season will no doubt be cordially 
welcomed. 

A new opera, by the Duke of Saxe- Coburg Gotha, 
is in preparation. It is called Chiara. Liszt is to 
superintend the production of it, but it is not stated 
where it is to be first performed. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroLoaicaL. — March 22nd. — Prof. E. Forbes, 
President, inthe chair. F. J. Bigg, Esq., S. Min- 
ton, Esq., E. O'Riley, Esq., and 8. H. Beckles, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. The following com- 
munications were read. 1. ‘On the Geology of 
some parts of Madeira,’ by Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S. 
During a stay of two months at Madeira, Sir 
Charles Lyell has had the opportunity of making 
a careful examination of a considerable portion of 
the island, and extracts from Sir Charles's letters 
to Mr. L. Horner, F.G.S., read at this evening 
meeting, contained some very interesting observa- 
tions on the geological structure of Madeira and 
the neighbouring islands. Sir Charles agrees with 
Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, in attributing a sub- 
aerial origin to the great mass of the volcanic rocks 
of Madeira. The earlier voleanic rocks were sub- 
marine, and are associated with marine deposits in 
the northern parts of the island, which are elevated 
to the height of at least 1200 feet above the sea. 
Subsequently to these, a long and complicated series 
of volcanic eruptions in the open air built up the 
island. Before half the island was formed, it was 
clad with vegetation, as evidenced bya layer of fossil 
leaves, both of ferns and of dicotyledonous plants, 
lately discovered by Sir Charles, beneath basalt in 
the Jorge ravine, in the north of the island. The 
plant bed and beds of river-rolled pebbles underlie 
volcanic beds which have been variously disturbed 
by subterranean movements. Sir Charles points 
out the relative ages of several of the great groups 
of volcanic rocks; thus, the Funchal Picos, twenty 
or more cones in number, with 800 feet thickness 
of tuft and basalt, are posterior to the inclined 
Cape Giram beds (West of Funchal) ; and the Porto 
da Cruz trachytes and tuff, 900 feet thick, on the 
northern coast, are newer than the central cones of 
the island, and the basalt currents which flowed 
from them, and which were previously tilted and 
eroded. Sir Charles described the structure of the 
rocks seen in many of the inland ravines and the 
sea-cliffs; and particularly noticed the fine cliff 
section of igneous rocks at Cape Giram, 1600 feet 
high, with 120 dykes; also an interesting section 
of a voleanic cone exposed by the sea at Canical, 
near the eastern extremity of the island, and the 
sand-dunes, full of land shells, of living and ex- 
tinct species, to the depth of 120 feet, at Canical 
and at Porto Santo. Sir Charles also remarked 
on the relative values of the ‘‘elevation” and 
‘‘eruption ” theories, as applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the volcanic phenomena seen in Madeira. 
Thelittleisland of Baxo, Sir Charles describesas being 
a small coral-reef in the midst of volcanic tuff, lava, 
and scorie of submarine origin. Sir C. Lyell was 
accompanied from England by Mr. C. Bunbury, 
F.G.S., a note from whom, descriptive of the 
fossil plants above mentioned, was also read at the 
meeting; and in his excursions about Madeira and 
Porto Santo, Sir Charles was favoured by the com- 
pany of M. Hartung, a German naturalist resident 
at Funchal.- Sir Charles is now at Teneriffe, 
engaged in the investigation of the Canary Islands. 
2. ‘On Fish Remains in Chalk-flint.’ By Capt. 
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Alexander, in .a letter to the Secretary of the 
Geological Society. In presenting the Society 
with a set of specimens of chalk-flints containing 
seales and bones of fish, Capt. Alexander men- 
tioned that his attention was first drawn to the 
existence of these remains in flint by Mr. Rose, of 
Swaffham, and that after a careful examination, 
in company with Mr. Amyot, of the flints about 
Diss, in Norfolk, particularly of the flints collected 
from the fields, he calculated that about one flint 
in fifty yielded fragments of fossil fish. In some 
instances the tail, fins, and even a jaw with teeth 
have been found. 3. ‘On the Excavation of some 
Valleys in Yorkshire.’ By H. C. Sorby, Esq., 
F.G.S. Mr. Sorby, after minutely describing the 
characters of the valleys that run down from the 
eastern moorlands of Yorkshire into the vale of 
Pickering, as ravine-shaped valleys, cut sharply 
out, with the sides inclined at an angle of 30°, 
observed that, at first sight, these valleys may 
appear to have been produced by the action of the 
streams now running in them, continued fora long 
period. But in the case of the Yedmandale, to 
which this communication particularly referred, the 
peculiar character of the floor of the valley, the 
distribution of the detritus in that part not occupied 
by any stream, and the modified character and 
partial removal of the detritus where streams do 
exist, were shown to clearly prove that these valleys 
are due to an aqueous agency which is not now in 
action in this locality. In the author’s opinion, a 
strong marine current from the north, when the 
district was below the sea, probably during the 
glacial period, would best account for the configu- 
ration of the valleys in question, and for the 
arrangement of the gravel now partially occupying 
their floors. 
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Numismatic. — March 23rd.— E. Hawkins, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Vaux 
<n a paper ‘On the Monetary System of Tibet, 
as Illustrated by the Existing Coins of that Coun- 
try.’ The paper was mainly due to a report fur- 
nished to Mr. Vaux by Capt. Henry Strachey, 
H.E.1.S., when purchasing, for the British 
Museum, some months since, a collection of coins 
of Tibet and the adjoining countries, made by that 
gentleman during his residence at Ladak. It 
appears that the Tibetans have united the coinage 
of India with the bullion of China, and, from the 
extensive use of bad money, that it has come to 
pass, that the Chinese ingots of silver are at pre- 
sent the only real standard which may be entirely 
relied on for permanence, uniformity, and purity 
of metal. These ingots, which have various names, 
are imported from Yarkend, to which place they 
are brought from Khatay or Northern China. 
They are made of a sort of boat shape, the cavity 
being partly filled up solid (as though poured in after 
the shell had been first made), so that they can be 
piled up with the bottom of one fitting into the 
rim of another. They are stamped on the inside 
with Chinese characters, and are of nearly pure 
metal. As they are liable to be clipped, the mer- 
chants generally test them by weighing in a small 
steelyard. The government of Ladak has had a 
silver currency of its own for the last 250 years; 
the earliest coins are of nearly pure silver—proba- 
bly that of the Chinese ingots—and are stamped 
with a barbarous imitation of the Persian name of 
Mahmud Khan, who ruled in Tibetastan about A.D. 
1667 ; other names, as that of Shah Jehan of Dehli, 
are sometimes met with. Of late years the coin- 
age has been much debased, chiefly by the agents 
of Maharajah Gholab Singh, in 1847. The only 
difference in the form of the coin was the substi- 
tution of the name of Gholab Singh, with a repre- 
sentation of the Kathar or Indian dagger, for the 
former letters, the workmanship being hardly supe- 
rior to that of the oldermoney. There is no native 
copper coinage in Ladak, and for want of it, small 
payments are usually made by handsful of meal, 
tea, &c. Indian money is not, to any great extent, 
imported in Ladak. The Turkish races of Bokhara 
and Khokend have a coinage of their own, but the 


Tillah, imported by way of Yarkend. These coins 
bear the names and titles of Khans of Bokhara and 
Khokend, with the date and place of mintage, and 
are, when well preserved, very beautiful specimens 
of oriental medallic art. Like all other gold, how- 
ever, in Ladak, the Turkish coins are used as mer- 
chandize and not as money. Mr. Evans read a 
paper ‘On the Mode adopted by the Ancient 
Celtic Population of England in casting ceriain Tin 
Coins, which remain of theirTimes.’ Mr. Chaffers, in 
aletter to J. B. Bergne, Esq., drew attention to a 
very curious and unique siege-piece, struck in 
Pontefract Castle, during its siege by the rebels. 
Its peculiarity is its size, which made it doubt- 
ful whether it was intended for a two-shilling or a 
half-crown piece. Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a 
medal in lead, struck in commemoration of the 
escape of King Charles the Second from the battle 
of Worcester; and Mr. Williams, an original set of 
impressions from Dassier’s medals, illustrative of 
Roman History. 


Socrety or Arts.—March 29th.—The Earl of 
Harrowby in the chair. A paper was read ‘On 
the Importance of a Correct System of Agricul- 
tural Statistics,’ by Mr. Leone Levi. The author 
commenced by stating, that as the arable and 
garden land of the United Kingdom was only 
about twenty millions of acres, and the meadows, 
pastures, and marshes twenty-seven millions, and 
as the number of farmers in Great Britain did not 
actually exceed 300,000, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in collecting agricultural returns. The vast 
extent of Russia, with half the land comparatively 
raw and unapproachable, might render such a 
scheme impracticable there, and in the United 
States, from the fact of a large portion of that 
country having but recently been redeemed from 
its wild state, it might also be impossible. But 
in Great Britain the case was very different ; and 
it had been found that by the individual efforts of 
large cornfactors, as, for instance, of Mr. Sandars 
and of Mr. Hodgson, of Liverpool, pretty accurate 
returns had been obtained by sending individuals 
into different parts of the country whilst the grain 
was yet in the ear, and selecting a square yard as a 
sample from which to estimate the probable yield. 
The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land had obtained returns of the number of acres 
under different kinds of crops—the amount of 
stock, the amount of steam, water, and horse- 
power employed in agriculture—and an estimate 
of the produce of the crops for the counties of 
Roxburgh, Haddington, and Sutherland. Similar 
statistics had also been obtained for the counties of 
Norfolk and Hampshire through the instrument- 
ality of the Poor Law Board. In Ireland two re- 
turns had been obtained, which gave the number 
of holdings, the extent of land under crop, an 
estimate of the quantity of produce by counties 
and by Poor Law Unions, the rate of produce, the 
classification of crops, the breadth of flax cultivated 
in each county, and the number of stock of all 
descriptions. These statistics were, however, ren- 
dered useless, from the fact that they were not 
published till after the supplies to which they 
referred had been eaten up, that therefore they did 
not subserve to any practical end. By a correct 
system of agricultural statistics we should arrive 
at a true appreciation of the value of the applica- 
tion of chemistry to the cultivation of the soil, we 
should possess an early estimate of the quantity of 
grain likely to be required from foreign countries, 
and thus be enabled to supply the deficiency at a 
cheaper rate than if we waited later, till the want 
was more apparent. The practical bearing of such 
statistics was proved by the fact, that of the quan- 
tity of corn actually sold in the United Kingdom a 
simple oscillation of one shilling per quarter would 
make a difference of about two millions sterling. 
What was wanted was, first, how many acres of 
land were sown with each kind of crop, and se- 
condly, the probable yield, and this sufficiently 
early to govern the markets, to check alarm, and 
to give timely warning of impending wants. The 
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and in both there might be some degree of log. 
ness. The returns of the number of acres unde 
crop might be collected early in spring, and by ¢. 
tensive meteorological observations the progress of 
vegetation might be calculated at various intervals 
The estimate of produce should be obtained within 
one month at least after the harvest. The statis. 
tical congress at Brussels had confined its recom. 
mendations on this head to decennial Statistics, 
which should embrace complete information as ty 
the condition and results of agricultural industry, 
Such statistics might be important for the pur. 
poses of taxation, and for showing the progress of 
agricultural science, but the annual estimate was 
the most essential, and was the great practical 
object aimed at by the advocates of agricultun| 
The author the 
examined the machinery at our command for the 
purpose of obtaining these statistics, stating in the 
outset that he believed it was a task which it be. 
hoved the government to undertake by the best 
means at their command. He considered that the 
statistical department of the Board of Trade should 
be so expanded and re-constructed as to undertake 
this important duty, and that the same plan might 
be pursued for the collection of agricultural st 
tisties as for the statistics of population. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— March 28th.—S. C. Whit 
bread, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Arthur 
Forbes, Esq., Charles B. W. Pearson, Esq., W. 
Squire, Esq., and W. C. Lake, Esq., were ballotel 
for and elected Members. The following commt- 
nications wereread. ‘On Medical Meteorology ani 
Atmospheric Ozone,’ by Dr. Moffat. Since th 
discovery of Ozone, in April, 1848, the subject has 
engaged the author’s constant attention ; from tables 
formed from the observations of four years, fron 
1850 to 1853, he seeks to establish a connexion be 
tween atmospheric ozone and the meteorological 
conditions of the atmosphere, together with the 
prevalence of disease and mortality. The chie 
conclusions at which Dr. Moffat arrives are,—lstl. 
That ozone periods always commence with decreasing 
readings of the barometer and increase of tempe 
rature, and terminate with increasing readings of 
the barometer and decrease of temperature. 2ndly. 
That as ozone periods commence very frequently 
with the wind in the south-east, and terminate it 
the north-west, those points adjacent to the south 
east he calls their points of commencement, aul 
those adjacent to the north-west, those of their te- 
mination. 3rdly. That ozone and cirri always 
accompany each other, and would appear to be 
peculiar to the south or equinoctial current. Th 
author therefore designates the south points of the 
compass as those of ozone and cirri, and the north 
or polar points, those of no ozone and no cm. 
4thly. That snow and thunderstorms take place 
generally in the south-east points, and dummy 
calms ; whilst hail and aurore are peculiar to the 
north-west points. 5thly. That the maximum 
disease occurs with the wind in the south pomts 
and the maximum of mortality when in the 0 
points. 6thly. That some diseases are peculiat 
certain directions of the wind.  7thly. Thi 
apoplexy, epilepsy, paralysis, and sudden deaths 
are very common during hail and snow showes 
and when the wind is in the points at which the 
phenomena generally occur—viz., the north-we 
and south-east. Sthly. That ozone is in grew 
quantity on the west coast than in inland districts 
The author concludes by stating that owing to the 
action of light, and the influence of atmosphere 
currents in producing decomposition of the ! 

of potassium, it is necessary, in order to sect 
uniformity of results, to place the test pape” 
darkness, and to keep them protected from atio- 
spheric currents. ‘Meteorological Report for 1853 
by Charles Smallwood, Esq., M.D., Lower © a4 
Lat. 45°32’ north, Long. 73°36’ west 
highest reading of the barometer during the yet 
was 30°329 inches, and it took place in 

ber, the lowest reading occurred in June, and ws 
28°727 inches. The mean temperature 





former would be easier ascertained than the latter, 
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eriods were, winter 16°°4; spring 37°°1, 
eT Eee, and autumn 45°°9. The yearly 
mean was 42°°9, and the yearly range was as large 
as 128°. The mean humidity of the atmosphere 
in winter was ‘781, in spring °806, in summer 
‘810, in autumn +895. The yearly mean was °823 ; 
rain fell on 88 days, amounting to 47°131 inches, 
and was accompanied by thunder and lightning on 
17 days. The most prevalent wind during the 
year was the west, and the least prevalent the north 
by west. The mean of the maximum velocity was 
17°632 miles per hour, and the mean of the mini- 
mum velocity was 0°463 miles per hour. A slight 
shock of an earthquake was felt on the morning of 
the llth of February, 1852. To the tables are 
appended a series of ozonometer observations 
taken daily, the ozone papers being prepared with 
the iodide of potassium and starch, suspended in 
the shade and sheltered from the influence of the 
sun andrain. The author remarks, that as a gene- 
ral law the amount of ozone is small, whenever 
the electrical state of the atmosphere indicates high 
tension, and vice versd. In conclusion, Dr. Small- 
wood expresses a hope that he will shortly be ena- 
bled to lay before the Society the results of a series 
of experiments he is now making with the view 
of ascertaining the nature and amount of connexion 
he believes existent between the compound forms 
of snow crystals and the electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere, whether negative or positive, under 
which they are formed. A paper was read show- 
ing the mean annual temperature for 9 years, from 
“1845 to 1853, by Alexander Brown, Esq., Arbroath. 
The average of the monthly means are as follows :— 
Jan, 36°°2; Feb, 37°°1; March 39°°3; April 
43°0; May48°°7; June 53°°5; July 57°-9; Aug. 
56°-4; Sept, 52°-4; Oct. 46°°0; Nov. 40°-2; and 
Dec, 36°°9, The mean annual temperature 45°°6. 


LinneaN.—March 21st.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. F. D. Dyster, Esq., M.D., 
and J. T. Syme, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
Daniel Oliver, jun., Esq., F.L.S., presented 
specimens of about sixty species and varieties of 
British and Scandinavian Hieracia, many of them 
received from Prof. Blytt, of Christiania. Dr. 
Alexander, F.L.S., presented a flowering specimen 
of Spathelia simplex, Macfad., (not of Lamarck), 
from Moneague, Jamaica. N. B. Ward, Esq., 
F.L.S., exhibited living specimens, grown in a 
closed case from mould taken from its native 
habitat in the Island of Jersey, in September, 
1853. This plant, like the Trichomanes, attains a 
much greater degree of luxuriance in a closed case 
than in its native soil. J. O. Westwood, Esq., 
F.LS., exhibited a small collection of Insects of 
different orders, collected at Darjeeling and other 
parts of India, by Capt. Slater, of the Bengal 
army; amongst them were a rare species of 
Pausside, Jumnos Ruckeri, Bombyx Huttoni, (the 
moth which produces the new kind of Indian silk,) 
Epicepera sp. (a moth having all the appearance 
of a species of Papilio), an apparently new species 
of Papilio, resembling the genus Luplea, &e. S. 
Stevens, Esq., F.L.S., exhibited the leaf of a new 
species of Nepenthes from the Seychelles Islands, 
collected by Mr. R. W. Plant, on which Dr. 
Hooker made some observations. Read, a paper 
On the genus Myrmica and other indigenous 
Ants,’ by John Curtis, Esq., F.L.8. The author, 
having been enabled to clear upsome doubts by com- 
paring the species of M yrmice in his own cabinet 
bee: the collection in the British Museum, con- 
: ning typical specimens presented by M. Nylan- 
er, (author of the ‘Adnotationes in Monogr. 
ormicarum Borealium Europe,) proposed, in the 
eigen paper, to describe and figure some Eng- 
ro. Myrmice, which are either new, or so little 

own, that it appears impossible to identify the 
Species, trusting that the figures which accom- 
— his paper, will at all events render some 
Fa no longer doubtful. He proposed to divide 
om Formicide as follows :—A. With a 
1 Pal scale upon the peticle (of the abdomen). 
» talpl, 6- and 4jointed. @, Mandibles of female 





elongated: 1. Formica, Latr.; 6. Mandibles of 
female triangular: 2. Ponera, Latr. B. With 
two nodules on the petiole; superior wings with 
the apical cell elongate and open. Palpi, 6- and 
4-jointed: Myranica, Latr. Palpi, 4- and 3-jointed: 
Stenamma, Westw. Superior wings with the 
terminal cell closed, oval and pedicled: Myrmecina, 
Curtis. The species noticed were—l. Myrmica 
rubra, L. ; 2. M. levinodis, Nyl.; 3. M. vagans, 
Fabr.; 4. M. longiscapus, Curt.; 5. M. perele- 
gans, Curt.; 6. M. Acervorum, Fabr.; 7. M. 
denticornis, Curt.; 8. M. caspitum, L.; 9. M. 
tuberum, Fabr.; 10. M. simillima, Nyl.; 11. M. 
gramioricola, Lat.; 12. M. unifasciata, Lat.; 13. 
M. domestica, Shuck; 14. Stenamma Westwoodii, 
Steph. ; 15. S. albipennis, Curt. ; 16. Myrmecina 
Latreillii, Curt. Read also, ‘Some Notes on the 
Habits of the Common .Garden Ant’ (Formica 
nigra, L.), by George Daniell, Esq.; communi- 
cated by the Secretary. Mr. Daniell’s residence 
at Chobham is greatly infested by this very pug- 
nacious ant, which is much larger and more robust 
than Myrmica domestica. Stragglers appear in 
the greenhouse about the middle of February, and 
as the weather becomes warmer, increasing in 
numbers and spreading over the whole garden. 
In fine weather they spread their white pupe in 
little heaps in the sun, sometimes forming their 
dwellings in the bottom of a flower-pot ; and as 
summer advances, extend their colonies into the 
meadows, forming small round hillocks among the 
grass. They attack flies, gnats, and even bees. 
Mr. D.’s vines having been attacked last year by 
the scale (Coccus Vitis Vinifere), thousands of 
these ants clustered upon them, apparently feeding 
on the black excrement voided by the Coccus. 
They likewise seemed to feed in the same manner 
around the green Aphides. In addition to the 
stores of food thus obtained, these marauders car- 
ried off not merely the cast skins of the Aphides, 
but even the insects themselves. Having noticed 
the ants running rapidly to and fro in the spaces 


between the pots placed on the flue of his stove, - 


Mr. D. turned’ his attention to the ants which 
were above, in the foliage of the plants; and 
ascertained that while some were feeding, others 
were evidently striving to dislodge an Aphis from 
its shelter among the leaves of the calceolarias, &c. 
On his shaking down, some of the Aphides, they 
were immediately assailed by the ants below, who 
appeared first to break the legs and strip off the 
wings of their victims, which they afterwards car- 
ried off. In June, winged female ants are seen, 
but they do not appear to fly much. 


Sratistican Socrery.—March 20th.—At the last 
Ordinary Meeting of the Statistical Society, held at 
the Rooms of the Society in St. James’s Square, Sir 
John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., in the chair, Dr. Guy 
read a Paper ‘On the Relation of the Price of 
Wheat to the Revenue derived from Customs and 
Excise duties,’ in continuation of other papers on 
the subject of finance. The paper abounded in 
tabular comparisons, which our space will not allow 
us to transcribe; but we give the conclusions at 
which the author arrived :—1. The influence of the 
price of wheat on the revenue, derived from cus- 
toms and excise duties is not sach as to establish 
a very close and uniform relation between the one 
and the other; for equal prices of wheat do not 
coincide with equal amounts of revenue, nor equal 
amounts of revenue with equal prices of wheat ; 
while cyeles of years of rising and falling prices are 
found to correspond with diminishing and increasing 
amounts of revenue indifferently ; and even those 
numerical results which seem to indicate the closest 
relation between the price of wheat and the yield 
of customs and excise duties, display exceptions 
and irregularities which tend to impair the evidence 
they afford. 2. The influence of the price of 
wheat on the revenue from customs and excise is 
much less considerable than the influence of the 
price of wheat on the net ordinary revenue of which 
the customs and. excise duties constitute so con- 
siderable a part; for while, in five out of six 








instances, the net ordinary revenue in groups of 
years of low prices exceeded the net ordinary re- 
venue in similar groups of years of high prices, in 
no less than four out of the same six instances the 
yield of the customs and excise duties was higher 
in the groups of dear years than in the correspond- 
ing groups of cheap years. Again, when the years 
following high and low -prices are substituted for 
the years in which those prices respectively occur, 
and groups of years following dear years are com- 
pared with groups of years following cheap years, 
though there is uniformly an excess in groups of 
cheap years over groups of dear years, that excess 
is always proportionably much less in the case of 
the customs and excise duties than in the case of 
the net ordinary revenue ; and other numerical coni- 
parisons lead to similar results. 3. When the amount 
of the revenue derived from customs and excise 
duties in different years is subjected to the necessary 
correction of taxes imposed or remitted, and the 
years of successful and unsuccessful financial opera- 
tions are compared with the price of wheat, the 
results are found to be more in harmony with those 
obtained in the case of the net ordinary revenue, 
though the irregularities are such as to confirm the 
principle just laid down in the first proposition, that 
there is no close or uniform relation between the 
price of wheat and the revenue from customs and 
excise. 4. If the relation proved to exist between 
the price of wheat and the revenue from customs 
and excise in the year following may be safely as- 
sumed to be the true relation, then the measure of 
that relation would be, in round numbers, 18410. 
to 24,0530. of customs and excise duties for every 
rise or fall of one shilling in the price of wheat, the 
relation between the price of wheat and the net 
ordinary revenue in the year following being 
measured by the much more considerable amount 
of from 42,7461, to 114,9437. The paper was il- 
lustrated by a series of elaborate tables, and led to 
a long and animated discussion, in which Viscount 
Ebrington, The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and 
the Chairman bore part. The Meeting was then 
adjourned to the 10th April proximo. 


British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
March 22nd.—S. R. Solly. F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 
in the chair. W. Douglas Bennett, Esq., of 
Guilford-road, South Lambeth, was admitted an 
Associate. The Rev. Mr. Hugo presented to 
the Society a.collection of various fragments of 
pottery, &c., obtained in excavations made in the 
city of London, to be deposited with other speci- 
mens already in the possession of the Association. 
Mr. O’Connor exhibited a dagger of the close of 
the seventeenth century, which, though somewhat 
resembling the old hunting-knives in form, was 
considered to be a Cultellum, employed as a guard 
in fighting with the sword. The blade is about a 
foot in length, sharp on one edge; the back broad 
at the upper part, but turning sharp towards the 
point. On both sides are stamped the Prussian 
eagle holding the sceptre and orb, and the word 
POTZDAM. The horn hilt and brass cross-guard 
appeared to have originally belonged to another 


weapon. In the Meyrick collection is an anelace 
from the same manufactory, having on it the 
words, ‘‘ Regient Printz Carl, Potsdam. 
F.W.R.” Capt. Tupper exhibited a fine, though 


very small specimen of Roman key, found at 
Freshford, near Bath. The Rev. E. Kell 
forwarded a communication from B. Barrow, 
Esq., giving an account of the examination of 
some ancient British tumuli in the Isle of 
Wight, together with drawings of the vases and 
dagger found within them. Mr. Pettigrew laid 
before the Association a silver reliquary which had 
been exhibited on a former occasion, when the 
history given of it was considered to be doubtful. 
It was now clearly shown to have no pretensions 
whatever to the antiquity which had been assigned 
to it, and from another in the possession of the Rev. 
D. Haigh, proved to be one of a class not un- 
common, and of Jesuit origin, owing their forma- 


tion to the missionary priests, chiefly Jesuits, who 
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were continually finding their way into this coun- 
try, at the risk of their lives, to look after the 
scattered Catholics during the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., so that this reliquary 
cannot be but of the end of the sixteenth or be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The device 
on these reliquaries is a scroll forming the letter S, 
and a trail forming a J—‘‘Societatis Jesu.” Mr. 
Baigent forwarded a drawing from a coffin-shaped 
slab, interesting as the monumental memorial of 
the builder of the church of Woolhampton, near 
Newbury. The inscription is in Lombardic 
characters round the edge, and reads—Huic : 
JACET ; RicarDvs ; DE : Hercionp : Rector: 
HVJVS : LOCI ; CONDITOR : CANCELLI. These 
letters were in brass, but all that now exist are the 
sunken cavities or matrices of the letters. From 
the architectural character of the chancel this slab 
cannot be of later date than 1250, A second and 
very elaborate paper, by Mr. Baigent, was read, 
‘On the discovery of Mural paintings in St. John’s, 
at Winchester.’ They represented the murder of 
Thomas Becket, and are of a very finished cha- 
racter, and will be given in colours in the next 
number of the Journal of the Association, The 
meeting was adjourned to the 12th of April, the 
eleventh anniversary of the Association, when the 
officers and council for the year 1854-5 will be 
elected, 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—March 27th. — Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, V.-P., in the chair. Lieut. Creswell, R.N., 
John W. Church, J. G. Dodson, and Bacon Phillips, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows. The Chairman an- 
nounced that her Majesty's Government had 
granted the sum of 500/. per annum to enable the 
Society to provide itself with apartments adequate 
to a public exposition of its numerous charts and 
maps, and thus increase the usefulness of the body. 
Having read the official letter from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to the President, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
the Chairman adverted to the long period during 
which the Society had in vain appealed to suc- 
cessive governments to attain this boon, and re- 
minded the Fellows of the words he had employed 
in his farewell address of last year, wherein he con- 
fidently predicted this result, for the double reason— 
that their case was energetically espoused by Mr. 
Hume, who, although the leader of British eco- 
nomists, was always bountiful on national occasions ; 
and that the present Premier, one of their earliest 
fellows, and so many years the President of an 
affiliated body, had evinced a warm desire to aid 
them. Sir Roderick then moved that the thanks 
of the Society be given to the Earl of Aberdeen 
and her Majesty's Government for this grant, 
and the motion having been seconded by Sir 
Woodbine Parish was carried unanimously. The 
Chairman next read a letter from Dr. Barth to Dr. 
Beke, F.R.G.S., dated Timbuctu,* 5th and 29th 
of September, the latitude and longitude of which 
place Dr. Barth gives differently from Major Laing, 
Mr. Arrowsmith, and others. Colonel Lloyd, her 
Majesty’s chargé-d’affaires in Bolivia, then gave 
an account of his method of rapid field surveying, 
as practised in his recent ascent of the Andes, and 
afterwards explained what he meant by the re- 
ported failure of the Darien Expedition, referring 
to the information he had obtained from Captain 
Prevost, who had so unsuccessfully attempted the 
passage from the side of the Pacific, and who had 
met with high rocky grounds, cataracts, and un- 
expected difficulties. A discussion having arisen, 
in which Mr. W. Hamilton observed that the 
parties most interested in the success of a Darien 
canal had received information, that in proceeding 
from the Atlantic side no very great obstacles had 
been encountered by the explorers, the further 
consideration of the subject was deferred until final 
and more accurate reports be obtained. Lastly, a 
memoir was read by Baron de Bode, ‘Onthe Steppes 





* This place was passed by Mungo Park in his adventurous 
voyage down the Niger; visited in 1826 by the unfortunate 
Laing, who resided there two months, and was assassinated 
on his homeward route through the desert, and since visited 
and described by the enterprising Frenchman, Caillié—Zd, 








of the Turkomans to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea,’ in which the author gave a valuable sketch of 
the wild tracts watered by the rivers ; including 
their early history, antiquities, natural productions, 
and the present routes through them, as verified by 
his personal observations, 


ANTIQUARIES. — March 30th. —J. P. Collier, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. G. R. 
Dodd was elected a Fellow. Mr. Morgan, M.P., 
exhibited a curious Chinese enamelled bowl, and 
also a mall or mallet, used in playing the obsolete 
game which gave the name to a well-known Lon- 
don locality, Puall-Mall. The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited a bronze armilla found in Bucklersbury. 
Dr. Guest communicated an account of a fresco 
discovered in Carlisle Cathedral, supposed to repre- 
sent an incident in the Life of Saint Cuthbert. 
Mr. McIntosh exhibited a piece of the plaid worn 
by the young Pretender at Culloden, and also a 
memorial ring of Charles the First, with a portrait 
of the king in enamel. Mr. B. Williams read some 
remarks in addition to a former communication, 
on the Hide of Land, and on an ancient Custumal 
observed in Oxfordshire. The Vice-President, in 
the chair, presented a number of curious broad- 
sides, as a contribution to the Society’s already 
very curious collection. The woodcuts with which 
some of these were embellished are considerably 
older than the time when they were printed, having 
been handed down from time to time, and some- 
times used with comparatively modern types. 


R. S. or LireraturE.—March 22nd.—Sir John 
Doratt, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Vaux 
read a paper communicated by Mr. Hogg, ‘On two 
events that occurred in the Life of King Canute 
the Dane.’ The events were the battle which was 
fought by King Olaf with his Norwegian subjects 
who had revolted, to which English historians 
have hitherto assigned an incorrect date; and the 
single combat which is said to have taken place 
between Edmund Ironside and Canute, and which 
led to the division of England, a few weeks subse- 
quently, between those monarchs. Mr. Hogg 
demonstrated, from a careful examination of the 
different authorities, that the date of the first event 
had been placed in a.D. 1028, 1029, 1030, respec- 
tively, but that the last is the correct one—being 
established by the researches of Professor Harsteen 
of Christiania, who has shown that Olaf’s defeat 
and an eclipse took place on the same day. The 
second event Mr. Hogg has proved to have been 
in reality an instance of the ancient Scandinavian 
Holm-gang, that is, a duel fought upon an island, 
and that this combat took place on the island of 
Alney or Olney, asmall tract formed by theseparation 
of the streain of the Severn into two channels, on the 
north-west side of the city of Gloucester. Edward 
Buller, Esq., and J. G. MacWalter, Esq., B.A., 
were duly elected Members of the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Account of an Expe- 
dition to the Sources of the Amazon, by Lieut.- 
Col. Lloyd, H.B.M.’sChargé d’ Affaires in Bolivia; 
2. Variation of the Magnetic Needle at Aden, by 
Capt. S. B. Haines, I. Navy; 3. Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Red Sea, by Dr. G. Buist, F.R.G.S.) 

— Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On the Movement of the 
Population, Mortality, and Fatal Diseases in 
— in the last 14 years, by John Angus, 
Esq. 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion on the papers 
by Mr. Simpson and Mr. Williams, on the 
Management of Engine and other Furnaces, and 
the Prevention of Smoke.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(On the Intellectual Cha- 
racter and Habits of the Arabians as for the 
most part displayed in the Makamat of Al 
Hariri of Basra, by Dr. W. Camps.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr, J, Forbes Royle, 
F.R.S., on Indian Fibres.) 
— Graphic, 8 p.m, 





Apri f 
ey 
Wednesday,—Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m, 


~_ Etimological, 84 p.m.—(1. Adjourned disonss 
on Mr. Kennedy’s paper on the Origin of 
American Indians; 2, Ethnological Research, 
made in a Journey through the Rhatian Ay 
in 1853, by Dr. William Freund.) 

— Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

— R, 8. Literature, 8} p.m, 

—~ Archeological, 4 p.m.—(Annual General Meeting 
Election of Officers and Council, Notices i 
Members deceased, by Mr, Pettigrew.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 
— Royal Botanic, 4 p.m, 








VARIETIES. 


John Kemble.—John Kemble was convivial 
his habits, fond of late hours, and a humorist ate 
a peculiar fashion. But his jokes were somewh 
sepulchral ; and even when under the influence of 
Bacchus, he never relaxed from his habitu 
solemnity and importance of manner. Whe; 
young actor, he fancied, by a strange delusion, 
that he possessed the attributes of gay, dashing 
comedy. Tate Wilkinson tells us that he selectei 
Plume, Doricourt, Archer, and such parts tj 
please himself, and not by the desire of th 
managers. A smile on his countenance appear 
to wonder how it got there. As Croker says, in 
the ‘Familiar Epistles,’ it resembled the plating 
on a coffin. He then observed— 

“Young Mirabel by Kemble play’d 
Look’d like Macbeth in masquerade,” 

and adds, in a note, ‘‘I have had the misfortunets 
see this exhibition ; truly it was, as Shaksper 
says, ‘most tragical mirth.’” Reynolds tek a 
amusing anecdote, for which he quotes th 
authority of Kemble himself. In 1791, the grat 
tragedian chose to act Charles Surface. Sum 
time afterwards Reynolds and Kemble met as 
dinner. The flattering host asserted that Chars 
Surface had been lost to the stage since the daysof 
Smith, and added, that Kemble’s performance ¢ 
the part should be considered as Charles's Reston- 
tion. On this aless complimentary guest observed, 
in an under tone, that it should rather be consider 
as Charles’s Martyrdom. Kemble overheard the 
remark, and said, with much good humour, “I 
will tell you a story about this, which proves that 
you are right. Some few months ago I happenel 
to be in liquor, and quarrelled with a gentleman 
the street. On the next morning, when I cameto 
my senses, I felt that I was in the wrong, al 
offered to make him any reasonable reparation. 
‘Sir,’ interrupted the gentleman, ‘at once I met 
your proposal, and name one—promise me never 
play Charles Surface again, and I shall be pr 
fectly satisfied.’ I gave the promise, and hav 
kept it.”—Dublin University Magazine. : 

Honorary Initials. —‘‘ As a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of some years’ standing, I beg to 
your attention to the now very common, avd, 
give it its true name, fraudulent use of the lettes 
F.S.A. I have at this time lying before metle 
prospectus of a provincial Archeological Society, 
in which I find the name of a person who is desig 
nated F.S.A., but who does not appear 1 
list of Fellows annually printed by the Society; 
while at this moment large placards face us in the 
streets on which certain individuals are descr! 
as F.S.A., although I have looked in vain forther 
names in such list. “PSA. 

Strange Meteor.—Accounts have reached us ofa 
very remarkable meteor, which passed over 4 lange 
tract of country about Eichweiller, on Sunday, the 
19th instant, at 10 o’clock P.M.; it consisted of 4 
oval ball of bright fire, of which, according t oe 
calculation of Dr. Forster, who had examined : 
various accounts, the major was to the minor 4% 
as about 17 to 30. The ball of fire left sp 
behind. ‘he air was so vastly illuminated by 
phenomenon, that people could for a few ee 
read the print of an ordinary newspaper. ved 
same time a highly electric state of the atmosp 
was noticed at Brussels.—Brussels Herald. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. H. R. received. 
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NEWSPAPER STAMPS. 








In order to remove any erroneous impression that may be formed of the circulation of the Lrrrrary 
Gazertr, from the return of Newspaper Stamps just published, the Proprietor deems it necessary to 
explain—firstly, that Stamps are only required for a portion of the circulation; and secondly, that the 
legitimate stamped circulation is zo¢ diminished, dwt rather increased. The published return is as follows : 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
43,500 31,250 25,900 
Showing an apparent important diminution in the circulation. 
When the ‘ Literary Gazette’ came into the hands of its present Proprietor, in 1850, the stamped 


issue was cumbered with a fictitious circulation of about 125 copies, given weekly to provincial news- 
papers. These were continued during 1851 and 1852, but at the commencement of 1853 the system of 


_ sending out copies to country newspaper proprictors in exchange for advertisements, was put an end to. 


The increased return of Stamps for 1851 arose from extra Stamps, to the amount of 12,000, being 
used for advertising purposes during the first year of the new proprietorship. 


The regular sfamped issue of the ‘ Literary Gazette’ is, and has been without change for the last three 
years, 475 to 500; but this, it is hardly necessary to repeat, is only a small portion of the general circula- 
tion, and one which we strive weekly to diminish, by increasing our means of sending the paper into the 
country, zastamped, in booksellers’ and newsvenders’ railway parcels. 


It is obvious that we avail ourselves, as much as it is possible to do, of the facilities presented for 
conveying the paper to subscribers at the wastamped price; and it is most unjust to publish the Stamp 
Returns of /iterary papers along with xews-papers, without a mark to denote that, in the case of literary 
papers, the returns only represent a /imited portion of the circulation—a portion which it is the interest of 
the proprietor to diminish. We never allow our Paper to be sent folded up through the post, when it can 
be delivered through the bookseller or newsvender in better condition at a less price. 


Stamps issued in 1851 ‘ ‘ P ° ° . ‘ ° . ‘ . 43,500 
Extra for Advertising Purposes . . . « «© «© © «+ 12,000 


Given to Country Newspaper Proprietors . . . +. « + ~~ 6,500 
——— 49500 


Stamped Circulation im 1851, 25,000 


Stamps issued in 1852 “ ‘ ae ‘ ? _ r P P - 31,250 
Given to Country Newspaper Proprietors . . «© «© «© «© «+ «+ 6,500 


Stamped Circulation im 1852, 24,750 





Stamped Circulationin 1858 2. gw wwe le 28,900 


Inerease over 1851. ? ‘ : ‘ F , . 900 


a over 1852... . p ‘ ’ * - . 1150 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIL, 


will be published on Tuesday next. 
OMTENTS. 


I. MORMONISM. 
II. JOHN LOCKE—HIS CHARACTER AND PHILOSOPHY. 
III. HISTORY OF FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
IV. MOORE’S JOURNAL. 
Vv. THE NATIONAL GALLERY REPORT. 
VI. RECENT ITALIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
VII. OPINIONS OF THE JUDGES ON CODIFICATION. 
VIII. CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Just Published, Price 4s. 6d., the Second Number of the New Serie 
of the 


DINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
JOURNAL, 
CONTENTS : 
I. Onto1nat CommunicaTions— 

1. Dr. Begbie on Gout. 2. Mr. Struthers on Diverticula from 
the Small Intestines. 3. Dr. Cowan on the so-called 
Fatty Degeneration of the Placenta. 4. Dr. Lindsay on 
the Communicability of Cholera to the Lower Animals. 
5. Dr. W. T. Gairdner—Suggestions in regard to the per- 
formance of post mortem Examinations, 6. Dr. M. Dun- 
can on Displacements of the Uterus. 

Il. Crirican ANALYSIs— 

1. Bellingham and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart. 2. Wil- 
son’s Dissector’s Manual. 3. Bennett and Thompson on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

III. Procress OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE —The April Number contains Mr. Ainsworth’s new 
Tale, ‘* The Flitch of Bacon,” (Part V.)—Mr. Jolly Green’s Account 
of the Peace Deputation at St. Petersburg—Sir Thomas Talfourd — 
Finland—Cavalry—Art Prospects—Isaac Taylor—Armenia — The 
War, &c. 





Also, the April Number, price 2s. 6d., of 
AINSWORTHS MAGAZINE. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, gilt, or 10s. 6d. in morocco, 
The New Series of 

POFULAB FLOWERS. By the Rev. R. Tyas, 
B.A., F.R.B.S. With twelve Coloured Flowers, by ANDREWs, 

The Gladiolus 

The Rhododendron 

The Epacris 

The Crocus 





of —The Chinese Primrose. 
The Achimenes 
The Chinese Azalea 
The Acacia 
The Cape Heaths The Anemone, and 
The Campanula i The Antirrhinum 

With Directions for their Propagation, Cultivation, and general 
treatment in all Seasons. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 





HADFIELD'S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. large 8vo, 18s. 


RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS; 
with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Notices of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Ameri- 
ean and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by per- 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Gore 
Ovsetey, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, from 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hornam, during his recent Mission to 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is supplied ; 
as also ofthe Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
Cloth, gilt, price 1s. each; cloth, plain, 9d. each, 
HE PASTOR OF GEGENBURG. By Rev. 
J. DE LIEFDE, Amsterdam. 


“ A charming little work, and no one can read it without being 
better of it.” —Nonconformist. 


MEMORIAL of JULES CHARLES RIEU. 
By Rev. FRED. MONOD. 
LIFE in the MARSHES of SCHLESWIG 
HOLSTEIN. Translated from the German. 
MONICA AND HER SON AUGUSTINE, 
Translated from the German. 
In Preparation, 


The POWER of the WORD in the CONVER- 





* SION of the Rev. J. VAN MAASDYK. With Pfefatory Notice by’ 


Lieut. C. W. M. VANDE VELDE, late Dutch R.N. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams,and Co. Glasgow: David Bryce. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS of the CAM- 


BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Quarto Series. 


EVANGELIA AUGUSTINI GREGO- 
RIANA. By the Rev. J. GOODWIN, B.D. 203. 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY touching ST. 


CATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA, illustrated by a semi-Saxon 


Legend. By the Rev. C. HARDWICK,M.A. Is 
Ocravo Series. 

ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS of ST) AN- 
DREW and ST. VERONICA. By C.W.GOODWIN,M.A. 2s. 6d. 

GRACO-EGYPTIAN FRAGMENT ON 
MAGIC. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ByC. C. 
BABINGTON, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; 

REPORTS and COMMUNICATIONS, No. 
I.and II. 1s. each. 

INDEX to BAKER MANUSCRIPTS. 
7s. 6d. 


4. Deighton; Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. John W, Parker 
and Son; George Bell, London. . 


—— 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL WORKS 
JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW & SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 








An Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano. 
BRITISH, and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS, 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth, illustrated by numerous Engravings, com. 
prising upwards of Five Hundred Objects. ; 

This Work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the study of our early Antiquities, will, it is hoped, 
prove of service, as a book of reference, to the practised Archxologist. The contents are as follows:—Parr I. Cyne 

Pertop—Tumuli, or Barrows and Cairns; Cromlechs; Sepulchral Caves; Rocking Stones; Stone Circles, &c. &.; Objet 

discovered in Celtic Sepulchres; Urns; Beads; Weapons; Implements, &¢. Part II. Romano-British PERtop—Tumilj 

of the Roman-British Period; Burial-places of the Romans; Pavements; Camps; Villas; Sepulchral Mc ts; Sepal- 
chral Inscriptions; Dedicatory Inscriptions; Commemorative Inscriptions; Altars; Urns; Glass Vessels; Fibulw; Arnill. 

Coins; Coin-Moulds, &c. &c. Part Ill, ANGto-Saxon Pertop—Tumuli; Detailed List of Objects discovered; Anglo-Saxon. 

Barrows; Urns; Swords; Spears; Knives; Umbones of Shields; Bucklers; Fibule; Bulle; Hair Pins; Beads, &e, &, & 

The IrtvERary of ANTONINUS, (as far as relates to Britain)—the Geographical Tables of Provemy, the Norm, nj 
the Irrnzrary of Rrcnarp of CrrENcESTER, together with a Classified Index of the Contents of the ArcHxoLoGI, (vals, 

i, to xxxi.)—are given in an Appendix, : 

“ No one can doubt the author’s qualifications: Mr. Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the wok 
before us he has shown that his Archeological acquirements have a much wider range.’”—Atheneum. 

“ A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, 80 well condensed from such varied and voluminous sources—canni 
fail to be generally acceptable.”—Art Union. 





Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England: 
In demy 4to, price 3s. each Part; to Subscribers, 2s. 6d. 

The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects:—1. Gold Ornaments st 
with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Game, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4, Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 
= a ae Museum; 5, Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 

ritish Museum, 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 


*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel play, 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can le 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
to the tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the ej 
soon becomes familiar with them, i 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Paleologos, 2 vols. 8vo, Numerous Plates. 30s, 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
with an entirely new set of Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

“Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’Hauteroche & larch 
ae zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numismatique de Londres, auquel l’Angleterre doit un bon Manud 
de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, villes, et ris 
de lantiquité.”—Address of the Commission appointed to Report to the Institut de France on the works sent in by Candidates 
Sor the Numismatic Prize, Session 1845, 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically Arranged and 


age, iat the Coins of Hispania, Gallia and Britannia, with Plates of several Hundred Examples, 1 v0, 
VO, price 18s, 


Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New Tes 
TAMENT, Fine Paper, numerous Woodcuts from the Original Coins, in various Public and Private Collections 
1 vol. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 

“ Archeology is under a peculiar obligation to Mr. Akerman. To him we all owe the pleasant debt of an instructive 
acquaintance, not only with the beautiful money of Ancient Greece and Rome, but with the once barbarous, though not 
less interesting, coins of our earliest history. And to him now especially the cause of religion can bring its tribute of com 
mendation for light thrown upon Holy Writ through the medium of ‘the unrighteous Mammon. The New Testament has, 
it appears, in the compass of the Gospels and Acts, no less than thirty-two allusions to the coinage of Greece, Rome, and 
Judwa: and these, beautifully engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of serving the good 
cause of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal, 


An. Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. In1 vl. 
feap. 8vo, With numerous Wood Engravings from the Original Coins, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

- ConTENTS :—1, Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal Coins; 2. Greek Civic Coins; 3. Greek Imperial Coins; 4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins; 5. Roman Imperial Coins; 6. Roman British Coins; 7, Ancient British Coinage; 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage; 9. English Coinage from the Conquest; 10. Scotch Coinage; 11. Coinage of Ireland; 12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins; 13. Continental Money in the Middle Ages; 14. Various representatives of Coinage; 15, Forgeries in Ancient 
and Modern Times; 16, Table of Prices of English Coins realized at Public Sales, 


5 s . * 8 8 e 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, struck in London and its Vicinity, from the yeat 
1648 to 1672 inclusive. Described from the Originals in the Collection of the British Museum, &c. Plates, price Half 
a-Guinea, <A few copies in 4to, price One Guinea, 
_ « This work comprises a list of nearly three thousand Tokens, and contains occasional illustrative topographical and 
antiquarian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and cofiee-house signs, &c. &c,; with an introductory account ¢ 
the causes which led to the adoption of such a currency, ; 


A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire 


12mo, 3s, 


The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 
Edited by J, Y, AKERMAN, 








JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





Popular Series of Illustrated Works on 
Natural History. 








POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in doubie-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES,F.G.S. 10s. 6d. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and New 
Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq. With 
Twenty Plates. 1°s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 


tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising ail the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coioured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

* Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ARTICIPATION of PROFITS.—WEST of 

ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. Instituted 1807. 

Persons insuring against Fire have, evéry fifth year, a return of 
50 per cent. of the surplus profits. 

LIFE INSURANCES.—Eighty per cent. of the surplus prcfits 
are returned. 

Prospectuses and required information may be had, gratis, upon 
application to any of the Agents, or to Charles Lewis, Esq., the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, Exeter; or at the Office, 20, New 
Bridge Street, of the Manager and Agent for London, 

JAMES ANDERTON. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
Street (next St. Dunstan’s Church), London, March 16, 1854. 
~ Notice is hereby given, that the BOOKS for TRANSFERRING 
SHARES in this Society will be CLOSED on Thursday, the 23rd 
instant, and will be re-opened on Wednesday, the 12th day of April 
next. The Dividends for the year 1853 will be payable on Monday, 
the 10th day of April next, and on any subsequent day (Tuesdays 
excepted), between the hours of Ten and Three o’clock. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For 
ong Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment of 
nt. 











Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe principles. 

Capital, £500,000 (with power to increase to £1,0' 9,000), in 100,000 

Shares of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Offices: —Cannon-stREET West, LoNDON. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Humrureys, Son, and Morncan. 
Managing Director.—W 11114M REN DALL, Esq. 

Consulting Actuary.—AxEx. G. Fintarson, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 
P This Company has been established for the purpose of combining 

in one Office, and concentrating under one management, the 
various modes in which the principle of insurance is capable of 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
Pomprises all the form of insurance at present in action, and 
— Some new and important features not previously brought 

fore the public. These are divided between its three main 
departments in the following manner:— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries, frauds, &c. 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee of 
phere (This department includes the collection of debts and rents 

As out 2, a d ission.) The winding-up 
pS bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to assurers, on 

security of unrealised assets not immediately available, and 
the purchase and sale of estates. 

3rd. Fire and Life insurance in all its branches. Insurances to 
prev be Providing for repayment of mortgage money. Annui- 
one Ls loans to policy-holders on real and personal security. 

achlebg department includes a new feature of considerable im- 
¥ —” insurance against loss of business-profits in consequence 





Applications for Shares, Pros: i 
dressed to the Secretary.” sauitristliliaapauasaiaaiats 


Agents wanted in all parts of the Kingdom. 
Apply to W. Rendall, Esq. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 


of 5000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 


i {AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1835.—Capitat, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 


14th September, 1853. 





No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scare or Premivas adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four. Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Turrp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Security.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amountedto . . . £2,500,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan .... .- 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


Fifth | 








| First | Second Remainder 

















‘Mae Third Fourth 

8 | Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
les. dfs. d/£s4.|£8.4.]£58.4.| £5, 4. 

20|018 2}019 2} 1 0 3 115 12 8 i18 2 

80/1 3 9/1 5 2]}1 6 8 1 @ 4 110 0 210 6 

40 {111 10/113 9| 115 10 118 1 206 6 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1855,and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
| £ & «6. d. £0 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 

{ 


3000 


1038 2 4 | 4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 





4, New Bank Buildings. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. . J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
N.B.—No charge for Policy Stamps. 

The present Septennial period, prior to the next Division of 
Profits, will terminate on the 2nd July, 1854. All Policies now 
effected (and afterwards continued in force for five years) on the 
Participating Scale of Premium, will share in the Surplus. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretary. 


NHE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


YEAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 
PRICES. 


Congow Tea ......00 . oces 38s, 28, 2d., 38. 4d. 
Rare Souchong Tea . . 3s. 6d., 3s. Sd., 45. 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, | 4s. 4a 

a very extraordinary tea...) is 
Prime Gunpowder Tea ......++ 48., 4s. 8d., 5s. 
The Best Gunpowder Tea ..... 5s. 4d- 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. perlb. The best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee ls. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other 
goods, sent carriage free, by ourown vans and carts, if within eight 
miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Street, City, London. A general Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 

















HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN’S HERBACEOUS 


APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 


when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid,or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. ANI )REW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—Sold at Is. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


VASY CHAIR (in one) BEDSTEAD.— 


This very portable, light, and durable piece of furniture, 
made of Wrought Iron is convertible instantaneously from a Chair 
to a Bedstead, and vice versa, is made also to form a Couch or 
Lounge, and will be found invaluable where space and comfort is 
at once a question of consideration. By members of the Military 
and Naval Professions, Residents in Chambers, and Travellers, 
such an article has long been desiderated. Price, complete, with 
best Hair Cushions, forming also a Mattress, from 72s. William 
8. BURTON has much pleasure in adding it to his already unri- 
valled assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, to which Goods two 
of his extensive Show Rooms are exclusively devoted. 

WILLIAM S BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devored solely to the 
Show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, [ron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding), so arranged and classified that Pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S PLACE. 








The successful results of the last half century have proved beyond 
question that 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from fall- 
ing off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, frees it from seurf 
and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. In 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, it 
is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In reference to the hair 
of early childhood, the use of the oil is attended with the happiest 
effects; mild, invigorating, and purifying, in every instance, it 
dispels scurf and dandriff, aud renders unnecessary the use of the 
fine comb. 

Price 2s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 2ls. On the wrapper of each bottle are the 
words, “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

have CURED MANY PERSONS AFFLICTED with 
SCURVY, SCORBUTIC HUMOURS, and DISEASES of the 
SKIN.—Scurvy, ringworms, and other cutaneous disorders are 
engendered by the impurity of the blood, and the only sure means 
to eradicate such complaints is to undergo a course of H»>lloway’s 
Pills, and at the same time apply externally his invaluable Oint- 
ment. Cures performed by these wonderful medicines are daily 
attested, proving their astonishing efficacy in purifying the blood, 
strengthening the constitution, and re-establishing health. They 
are equally certain in the cure of cancerous sores, ulcerated 
wounds, and glandular swellings, and persons so afflicted should 
have recourse to these exeellent medicines.—Sold by all druggists 7 








and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London: 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








IMPORTANT TO THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A DEFENCE OF 








On the Ist of May next, 


IN REPLY TO 


THE PUBLISHERS 


OF LONDON 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Will appear in No. 6, New Series, of 


THE COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE, 


THE ORGAN OF THE GREAT REFORM PARTY IN THE CHUROH. 





The attention of AurHoRS and Country BooKSELLers is particularly requested, and Copies will be forwarded on receipt of Eight Postage Stamps. 


The Courter AnD CuurcH RerorM Gazette will in future be published on the Ist of every Month, considerably enlarged, containing a Review of 
Home and Foreign Affairs—Ecclesiastical, Political, Social, and Literary ; advocating a thorough Conservative Reformation in the government of th 
Anglican Church; the Reform of our Social Laws, and the most determined hostility to Popery and Infidelity. 


Price EIGHTPENCE Stamped; or EIGHT SHILLINGS per Annum. 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





WORKS JUST 


PUBLISHED BY HOPE AND CO. 








Just published, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 


THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE: 
Addressed to Women. By MARIA G,. GREY, and 
her Sister, EMILY SHIRREFF, Authors of “ Passion 
and Principle,’ and “ Letters from Spain and 
Barbary.” 

London: Hors and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 2s, 


NEW SYSTEM (illustrated) OF 
FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. By~* Av FITZ- 
PATRICK, Surgeon-Dentist, Member of the Academy 
of Paris, 28, Lower Grosvenor Street. 


“ Mr. Fitzpatrick first tested the merits of his invention in 
India, where he enjoyed an extensive practice, and the suc- 
cess which attended it induced him to recommend it for 
general adoption. His conclusions appear to be based on 
experience, and a knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth.” 
—Morning Post, 

“The author understands his business, if we may form an 
opinion from the manner in which he has treated his sub- 
ject.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ After the most rigorous trial of such a system in India, 
the author of this valuable treatise on the preservation of 
the teeth, and their replacing when lost, has succeeded in 
introducing an entirely new and completely effective process 
in the science of dental surgery, by which that most import- 
ant and most critical operation, the fixing of artificial teeth, 
may be performed satisfactorily. An invention which has 
stood the test of an Indian climate, deserves at the hands of 
the profession the most earnest attention, while it will be 
certain to receive from the public examination and patron- 
age.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“Dr. Fitzpatrick has acquired a very high reputation by 
the great improvements he has effected in the construction 
and adaptation of artificial teeth.”— United Service Gazette, 

“ We are convinced that Dr. Fitzpatrick’s superior system 
will acquire for him a large practice.”—Court Journal. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick must convince the most sceptical of the 
value of his discovery.” —Courier, 

“The most important and valuable discovery that has ever 
yet been made in the dentist’s art and profession.” —Morning 
Chronicle (India), 


London: Hors and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, price 4s. 


THE SWEET SOUTH; or, A Month 


in Algiers, By ELEANOR DARBY. With Vignette 
of Arabs. 


London: Horr and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE NURSE and the NURSERY: 


being a Digest of Important Information with regard 
to the Early Training and Management of Children; to- 
gether with directions for the Treatment of Accidents 
apt to eccur in the Nursery, and which every Nurse, 
Nursery Governess, and Mother ought to know. By A 
PHYSICIAN. Price 1s, 6d. 


“The instructions which he conveys are expressed in plain 
and intelligible terms, and no nurse or mother ought to be 
without them.”—Morning Post. 


London: Hops and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, 





HANDBOOK TO THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
This day is published, price 5s, 


A CONNECTED NARRATIVE OF 


EVENTS, from the Missions of COUNT LEININGEN 
and PRINCE MENSCHIKOFF to Constantinople, 
down to the Present Day; including all the Official 
Documents, Notes, Manifestoes, and Treaties relating to 
the Eastern Question, with the principal points of the 
Debates on the subject in the British Parliament. The 
whole Chronologically Arranged for a Book of Refer- 
ence for Members of Parliament, &c. &¢., by LEONARD 
FRANCIS SIMPSON, M.R.S.L. 


The above work has been declared by the leading 
London journals as the key to the right understanding 
of the war with Russia. 


London: Hops and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 5s, 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


in Rhyme, from the Conquest to the Restoration, 





London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Immediately will be published, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 
price 21s, 


The MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 


of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLING, 
contrasted with those of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTR 
and the most celebrated Warriors of Ancient a 
Modern Times. By A PENINSULAR and WATE 
LOO OFFICER, Author of “Military Memoirs da 
Infantry Officer,” &c. &e, 


London: Horz and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street, 





Just published, price 1s., or 10s. per dozen, 


CHAPTERS FOR SCHOOL READ- 
ING and HOME THOUGHT: A Sequel to the Village 
School Reading Book. By the Author of “ The Villa 
Schoolmistress’s Assistant.” 


London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 5s, 


SACRED HISTORY; with a Com 


pendium of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from tt 
Birth of Christ to the Death of Constantine. Edited by 
the Rev, J. C. CHAMBERS, 


London: Horr and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A PEOPLE; or, The Final Struggle of the Florentins 
for their Liberty in the time of Charles the Fifth. }y 
the Marquis D’AZEGLIO; translated by the Rev. 
Lionet Buuxer, Senior Fellow of King’s Coll@h 
Cambridge. 


The above Historical Romance is commenced in the 
* Bouquet’ for April, which also contains—Cullings from 
the choicest Flowers in Marylebone Gardens. By BLUE 
BELL and MIGNONETTE, Price One Shilling. 


London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough Street, CHarcE No Commission FOR PUBLISHING 


Works Printep py THEM, until the Author has been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they Print in the first style, 


greatly 


under the usual charges; while their publishing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates ani 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , April 8, 1854. 





